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performance has been re- 
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that I have ever used.” 
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The N. R. A. Directors’ Meeting 


By Kendrick Scofield 


efficiency to meet the rapid expansion of the shooting 

game, was the keynote of the meeting of the directors 
of the National Rifle Association in Washington, February 11. 
Election to the executive committee of men who understand not 
only the problems of the military shot but of the small bore and 
the free rifleman as well and who also can keep closely in touch 
with developments in the shooting game, with Senator Francis 
E. Warren of Wyoming at their head as president of the Associa- 
tion, resulted from the balloting. 

This meeting of the directors of the Association was marked 
by the largest and most enthusiastic attendance in many years, 
and the entire session was devoted to the consideration of matters 
of prime importance to the Association, including a revision, 
fundamental in some particulars, of the by-laws of the N. R. A. 
to more closely subtend the rapid growth of the rifle club 
movement. 

The Officers named to hold office during 1925 were: 

President: Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming. 

First Vice-Pres.: Maj. Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, U.S.A., ret. 

Second Vice-Pres.: Lt. Col. F. M. Waterbury, N.Y.N.G. 

Third Vice-Pres.: Lt. Col. A. B. Critchfield, O.R.C., Ohio. 

Treasurer: Capt. Karl D. Loors, O. R. C., of Illinois. 

Secretary: Brig. Gen. F. H. Phillips, Jr., Tennessee. 
Additional members of the executive committee: 

James E. Murray, New York. 

L. W. T. Waller, Jr., Pennsylvania. 

Maj. R. D. LaGarde, U.S.A., retired. 

The reports of the retiring President, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer, presented at the opening of the meeting indicated not 
only the financial solidity of the Association at this time, but a 
very material increase in both membership and activities of the 
Association. In reviewing the work of the Association for the 
year 1924, General Phillips said in part: 

“Probably the most outstanding feature of our extension work 
this year is evidenced by the improvement in the class of citizens 
interested in the organized shooting game. During the year, 261 
life members were enrolled. This figure is only seven short of 
doubling last year’s total of 134, which at that time was a new 
high figure. A steady increase in annual membership is noted, 
in 1924 there being 15,173 on the roll, as compared with 12,904 
in 1923. New clubs are affiliated to the number of 268. Many 
of these clubs were incorporated under their state laws, and are 
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under the leadership of substantial professional or business men. 
The club which has tried to operate only with the material issued 
it is steadily giving way to the incorporated club having its own 
range, comfortable firing points, good pit service, club rooms, and 
a social community service atmosphere. 

“The growth of rifle shooting in collegiate circles has been 
rapid. The conference plan of competition has been adapted to 
organized rifle shooting with marked success. Three conference 
leagues are already in operation, and the ground work is well laid 
for six additional for the next season. The Intercollegiate Gallery 
Match in New York City attracted eleven major institutions. 
The college athletic associations of these institutions indicated 
their interest by paying the travel expenses for their rifle teams 
to this match. The awarding of the college letter is doing more 
to promote interest in shooting in colleges than any other induce- 
ment. 

“Successful indoor competitions were held, with more partici- 
pants than ever before, the gallery matches being followed by a 
series of outdoor small’ bore matches, in which type of matches 
the interest is growing by leaps and bounds. The National Rifle 
Association has also assisted the National Board in the conduct 
of the National R. O. T. C. Gallery Matches. 

“The matches held in connection with the National Matches 
were most successful, the present range being used to its capacity, 
particularly due to the fact that civilian rifle teams were again 
provided for and the increased interest in small bore rifle shoot- 
ing necessitated the extension of that part of the range for their 
accommodation. 

“Three international rifle teams representing the United States 
of America were sent abroad during the year. The Free Rifle 
and Olympic teams competed in France, winning all of the most 
important events. A team sent to Canada, due to certain con- 
ditions, was precluded from shooting the official Palma Match, 
and engaged in friendly.contest with the Canadians, which insures 
that annual contest with the Canadians can be arranged each year 
hereafter. The team sent to Peru practically made a clean sweep 
of matches, losing only one individual first place and another in- 
dividual title on the settlement of a tie. The United States now 
holds the world’s champion titles for the Olympic Rifle Team, the 
Individual Olympic Rifle Match, the Individual Single Shot 
Running Deer Olympic Match, all International Free Rifle Titles 
with the exception of the Individual Standing, all of the Pan- 
American Match titles, and the Small Bore Team title, with 
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the individual record as well, which were won 
in the Dewar Match shot at Camp Perry dur- 
ing September after our competitors had es- 
tablished a better record for us to go against 
than the scores made by our 1923 team. 


On matters of legislation we ran into more 
difficulties during the year than ever before, 
and after losing all provisions for promotion 
of rifle practice in the House of Congress, 
succeeded in getting the items restored in the 
Senate, also later in the House, together with 
legislation that will make such items hereafter 
not subject to points of order. The War De- 
partment Appropriation Bill for the coming 
fiscal year went to Congress without any pro- 
visions for the National Matches. We suc- 
ceeded in getting these restored in the Senate, 
together with some other beneficial items of 
legislation that pertain to our activity. 

May I call your attention to the strenuous 
effort being made all over the country to enact 
the type of legislation known as anti-firearms 
legislation? This effort is being made nation- 
ally and in the many States, and it is our pro- 
lem to put sanity in these measures, as most 
of them are drawn up in such a way as not 
to accomplish the desired result, and would 
work only in disarming the law-abiding citizen 
of the country, and interfering not at all with 
the lawless bandit. Your Association has 
been doing what it can to curb this undesirable 
legislation. 


We have endeavored to be of service to the 
shooter in the procurement of necessary sup- 
plies, and to indicate the growing demand for 
such service, which we have endeavored . to 
make first-class, we have ‘handled a lot of 
arms, ammunition, targets, and miscellaneous 
supplies both of Government and commercial 
manufacture. To illustrate the value of this 
activity to the shooter, you are advised that 
during the past year we have handled approxi- 
mately the following: 


BRT SR hee ad tae, .. 1,187 
Ammunition, .22 Caliber ...2,392,000 
ge .. 308,000 
NE IE oe 600 


Packages Cleaning Material .........501 

Miscellaneous, Including Tele- 
scopes, Trigger Weights, Gun 
aE ere eae 829 

The record of these transactions is carried 
as a special activity on the revolving fund 
basis. 

The time will soon come when the free 
issue of arms and ammunition by the Govern- 
ment will either cease or be so curtailed as to 
be of very little encouragement to the rifle 
shooters, and at about the same time there 
will be a distribution to the different services, 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. of 12,000 .22 
caliber Springfields which are now under or- 
der, to be manufactured at Springfield Ar- 
mory. The tracts of land on which the 
Service rifle can be used are difficult to find, 
and are not available in thickly populated dis- 
tricts. The Association should, therefore, lay 
more and more stress on the promotion of 
small bore rifle shooting which meets the 
popular demand. Places where small bore 


ranges can be constructed are easily found. 
the ammunition is inexpensive, and at the 
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same time, is extremely accurate. While not 
losing interest in promoting the military shoot- 
ing game, the small bore game must be the 
avenue through which we reach and interest 
the great numbes of our citizens so as to bring 
about the universal adoption of shooting the 
rifle as a national sport. 

The time is now for the adoption in this 
country of the protected range and their es- 
tablishment in public parks. It is hoped that 
this may be accomplished in the city of Wash- 
ington in the near future. Such a plan was 
started but met with opposition and, for the 
time being, was held up. It is hoped that this 
opposition can be eliminated and the project 
be carried through. 


While the National Matches are popular 
and of such benefit in the promotion of small 
arms shooting in this country, the National 
Rifle Association of America is not dependent 
on the National Matches for its activities or 
success. The National Matches are assured 
for 1925. A fight will have to be made all 
over again to have them scheduled for 1926. 


On the success of our International Team in 
contests abroad, it is imperative that the 
sending of these teams be continued, and it is 
recommended that during 1925 a Free Rifle 
Team be organized to compete in the Matches 
to be held in either Holland or Switzerland, 
that a Palma Team be organized to compete 
with Canada at Camp Perry, and that a Pan- 
American Team be organized to compete in 
the matches to be held in Cuba. 


With these facts covering the growth of the 
Association before them, the Director pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers, and the name 
of Senator Francis E. Warren of Wyoming 
was placed in nomination for the office of 
President. Senator Warren has for many 
years been closely identified and in sympathy 
with rifle shooting in this country. He is a 
Life Member of the N. R. A. of long standing 
and also holds the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for conspicuous gallantry at the Siege 
of Port Hudson, La. Senator Warren’s elec- 
tion was unanimous. 


This ballotting was followed by the unani- 
mous election of the officers who will serve 
under him on the new executive committee. 
The meeting was then called upon to consider 
sundry amendments to the Association By- 
Laws, sponsored by twelve directors and sub- 
mitted by Russell Wiles of Chicago. In con- 
nection with these amendments several, im- 
portant changes were effected. 

Chief among the amendments discussed and 
adopted was one which specifies that the di- 
rectors of the Association “shall be elected at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association by a 
majority vote of the Benefactors, Patrons, 
Endowment Members and Life Members ac- 
tually present.” This in effect does away with 
the block votes formerly allotted to State 
Associations, and which in the past have been 
voted by single individuals bearing proper 
credentials. The directors were of the opinion, 
however, that this system presented inherent 
and potential dangers in the event of the mis- 
use of this system and voted to abandon it. 
In the future, a quorum for the Annual Meet- 
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ing of the Association shall consist of twenty- 
five persons entitled to vote. 

Another amendment limiting the number of 
directors for Life was proposed and adopted. 
This article now reads: “The Board of Direc- 
tors may, by a two-thirds vote, elect as an 
honorary director for life any person to whom 
they consider the Association to be under 
special obligations, and such persons may be 
supplied with a special badge at the expense 


‘of the Association but the total number of 


such honorary directors shall never exceed 
twenty.” 

Other amendments were adopted which are 
expected to result in a greater frequency of 
Executive Committee Meetings, as well as 
providing for a canvas or “mail vote” of the 
members of this committee on matters of 
urgency where time is a factor, or upon mat- 
ters not sufficiently important to warrant the 
gathering of the Committee in Washington. 

These provisions of the By-Laws now read: 

“A mail vote of the Executive Committee 


may be authorized by the President, the sub-~ 


ject to be voted upon to be stated in full in 
a letter sent to each member of the Com- 
mittee. 

“The President, or in his absence, or at his 
request, the Vice-President in the order of 
seniority, shall perform the usual duties of his 
office. He is authorized to call all meetings 
of the Board of Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee, and to appoint necessary committees 
and a Secretary for each State, Territory or 
the District of Columbia, and upon written 
request signed by not less than fifteen Direc- 
tors, shall call special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation or of the Board of Directors. 

“The Executive Committee shall meet at 
any time or place at the call of the President 
or any Vice-President duly authorized to act 
as President. The President or Vice-President 
authorized to act as President, shall call meet- 
ings of the Executive Committee on a request 
signed by four members of said committee. 
Notice of such meetings shall be sent to each 
member by the Secretary at least six days be- 
fore the date of the meeting. Four members 
shall constitute a quorum.” 

When the revision of the By-Laws had been 
completed the new business brought before 
the directors included a resolution offered by 
Nathaniel Nash, Jr., of Massachusetts. This 
resolution was the outcome of the change 
made previous to last year’s National Matches 
in the conditions of the Herrick Trophy 
Match, barring telescope sights. Mr. Nash 
asked the directors to go on record that in 
the future this match shall be open to any 
rifle, any sights and any ammunition. This 
resolution received the unanimous approval of 
the Board. 

The question of match conditions, touched 
upon first in the Secretary’s report which car- 
ried a recommendation that future match 
committees be composed of shooters repre- 
senting the different branches of the sport, and 
again in Mr. Nash’s resolution, was acted upon 
by the new Executive Committee of the 
N. R. A. following the Directors’ Meeting. 
Before the rules for the 1925 matches are re- 
vised or the match (Continued on page 14) 
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Big Game Shooting in Norway 


government a certain large and moun- 
tainous tract in central Norway border- 
ing on the Swedish frontier. 

Though not more than a days march from 
a large and well populated valley, once in the 
forest, one might as well have been in the 
midst of the Alaskan wilderness for all the 
contact one had with the outside. The only 
human beings to be met with oc- 
casionally, were some wandering | 
Laplanders in search of stray 
reindeer, their herds roaming the 
mountains bordering on Sweden, 
and when straying down in the 
forest, they cause the sportsman 
a lot of trouble, as an elk hound 
will as readily pull on the scent 
of reindeer as on that of elk. 

A wide wooded valley stretched 
eastward into the heart of the 
mountains and draining this val- 
ley was a small river coming from 
a fair sized lake on the shores of 
which lay a cosy little log hut. 
Unbroken forest of pine, fir and 
birch stretched on both sides of 
the lake and along the river. 

Away from the water the forest 
gradually opened up with occa- 
sional bogs and barrens and small 
lakelets, the pine and fir giving 
place to birch as one approached the slopes of 
the mountains, finally merging into low 
stunted dwarf birch and other mountain 
scrubs, the home of the willow grouse. 

The soil is very soft and marshy every- 
where and the transport of provisions etc. 
often offer many problems. Packhorses are 
the usual means of transport in the Norwegian 
mountains and high lying forests, and where 
the ground is flat enough a sledge drawn by a 
horse is used. To prevent the horses getting 
bogged their feet are provided with small 
circular “snowshoes” of about eight to nine 
inches in diameter. In winter on the logging 
horses they are used somewhat bigger. By 
the same means the elk meat is carried down 
to the valley and very little meat is, wasted. 

On such soft ground ordinary boots are an 
abomination and we find that from time im- 
memorial the Norwegian woodsman has used 
the moccasin form of footwear, very little 
different in form from that used by the 
Canadian trapper. 

It is made from oil tanned and greased hide 
and furnished with a low hobnail studded heel 
to prevent slipping on hillsides. Instead of 
socks or duffles the woodsmen and Laplanders 
use a kind of grass that grows along the lakes 
and rivers, carex visicaria, which is cut and 
dried and then split up in thin shreds by 
means of a small comb with teeth made from 
needles. 


vr years ago I had leased from the 


By Frantz Rosenberg 
Part II 


This stuff, locally called sennegraes has 
the remarkable property of not only absorbing 
all moisture but also retaining it, so that the 
feet keep perfectly dry and warm on the wet- 
test ground. In winter the moccasins used are 
made from the skin of the elk’s forelegs 
tanned with the hair on. I mention this to 
show that the moccasin pattern is not con- 
fined to America alone. 


vided plenty of fine fat trout. The woods 
also abounded with the big capercailzie (te- 
trao urogallus) that glorious game bird, as 
big as a turkey, of the Norwegian forests and 
the somewhat smaller black cock (tetrao 
tetrix). Above timber line there were willow 
grouse and rock ptarmigan in great numbers, 
so the food question did not offer any difficul- 
ties. 


The next morning L and I got 





“A wide wooded valley stretched eastward into the heart of the mountains.” 


Besides myself there was L, a farmer of the 
district; who had accompanied me for several 
years when hunting in these parts. We also 
had along another man to help packing and 
looking after.the camp etc., and last but not 
least our two elk hounds, L’s old hound 
Flink and my young hound Bjonn (bear), 
both of them spoor hounds only. Flink was 
a splendid spoor hound of great experience, in 
fact I have never seen its equal, whereas 
Bjonn was quite young and it was his sec- 
ond season. The elk season was well on, as I 
had been delayed on a trip after reindeer fur- 
ther south. Leaving the main valley below, 
we had several hours walk along a narrow 
trail, until we struck our river, where it was 
deep enough for navigation by boat. Another 
hours rowing and we were stopped by rapids, 
and again had to take to the woods. While 
rowing we frightened a big cow elk and a calf 
that were feeding in the willows, always an 
inspiring sight to the hunter. After a couple 
or more hours walking we got to our lake and 
took the little log hut in possession. It was 
beautifully situated on a small point jutting 
out in the lake with a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country and the mountains above. 
Later in the evening the sledge with our duffle 
and provisions arrived, and we lost no time in 
making everything ship shape for a fortnight’s 
stay. I had brought a small net which we 
set every night in the lake and it usually pro- 
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away from the hut rather late, 
taking both dogs along, as I was 
not yet quite sure about Bjonn 
and thought some coaching by his 
father Flink might not be amiss. 
It was a cold damp morning with 
westerly wind, which in these 
parts means showery weather, and 
it soon began to snow with short 
glimpses of the sun in between 
the showers. The wind is the elks 
best ally, and in forest hunting it 
i; of more importance even to 
watch the wind than one’s feet. 
Oftentimes the formations of the 
country makes the wind veer and 
change from all directions and 
however careful the hunter may 
be some treacherous eddy gives 
the elk warning that his most 
dangerous foe is afield, and all 
you will see is great tracks splash- 
ing across some bog or muskeg. We turned 
north up towards the slopes of the mountains, 
and not so far from the hut the dogs began 
showing interest sniffing the evidently tainted 
air and pulling forward on the leash, and we 
soon got on to the fresh tracks of an elk 
evidently made that morning. 

Now a good spoor hound will take the scent 
of a fairly fresh elk spoor from very far off, 
and the hunter must know his dog well in 
order to determine whether it is pulling 
towards spoor or whether it is direct scent 
from the elk. Also the spoor of a bull seems 
to give off far stronger scent than that of a 
cow. From the behavior of the dog the 
hunter may also gauge the nearness of the 
elk and old Flink for instance was as sure as 
a compass needle as to the direction in which 
the elk was standing. 

Having followed the spoor for a while and 
studying its imprint on different ground, I 
put it down as that of a fair sized bull and 
decided to follow it up. He had been wan- 
dering aimlessly about possibly in search of 
a cow, as the rutting season should not be so 
far distant. The dogs pulled us along on the 
spoor at a good pace, and at length it led in 
among some small wooded ridges and knolls, 
and knowing from costly experience all the 
twists and turns such solitary gentlemen were 
wont to make, I now and then pulled the dogs 
off the spoor and made short tacks to the sides 

















in order to prevent the elk circumventing us 
in his wanderings and getting our wind. Thus 
several hours elapsed without our seemingly 
getting nearer the bull. We had just made 
one of these little side trips and were entering 
some thick birch scrub, the dogs not showing 
any interest at the time as we were off the 
spoor, and I had just uncocked the old 303 
Savage rifle I was carrying. Suddenly be- 
tween two bushes some fifty yards away a 
big elk head with fair showel horns was star- 
ing at us, and as I mechanically cocked the 
rifle the animal swung round and I pulled 
the trigger as it made off. A metallic click 
was the only result, and before I could get a 
new cartridge into the chamber, the elk was 
gone. I could not find the ejected cartridge 
so don’t know the cause of the 
misfire. I have always favored a 
double barreled hammerless rifle 
for hunting and especially so for 
elk hunting, but this was war time 
and cartridges few and far be- 
tween, so I had to fall back on 
this old Savage, which by the way 
is a far more reliable killer than 
many of the highly advertized 
modern rifles of theoretically 
much greater power. 

We followed the tracks of the 
bull, and the two dogs nearly 
pulled my companion off his legs 
in their frenzy. Judging from the 
tracks he soon began slowing 
down, evidently not having been 
much frightened, and he again 
began twisting and turning, some- 
times down towards the river and 
again up towards the open coun- 
try, but we never got near him. 
and I decided to leave him for that day and 
look over other country. Accordingly we 
went down to the river and had a short rest, 
boiling some tea as it was midday. 

We now made a very long round trip to 
the westward looking over a lot of likely 
ground, and though we found many tracks, we 
saw nothing worth following, and so set the 
course for the hut towards the evening. 

Our way led us over some big barrens with 
only small clumps of pine here and there. 
We were walking down wind and I wasn’t 
especially alert at the time, when I heard a 
suppressed exclamation from my companion, 
which is not translatable. Looking quickly 
round, I made out a fine big bull stately 
marching along at the fringe of the big barren 
some 200 to 250 yards away, utterly uncon- 
scious of us, we being luckily down wind from 
him. It was our friend from that morning, 
who evidently wanted to get back to the lo- 
cality from which he had been chased away 
that morning. It did not take me long to 
get the old Savage into action this time, and 
a couple of quick shots floored him on the 
spot, one of the bullets shattering the heart. 

It was a magnificent animal, one of the 
finest elk I have seen and in the pink of con- 
dition and fat as a pig. He carried a very 
symmetrical head of twelve points with long 
thick tines. As it was getting late we only 
opened him and turning him over let him 
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spread out to cool off, intending to send the 
camp helper to skin and dress him next day 
preparatory to having the meat sent down to 
the main valley later. 

We now had nasty weather for some days, 
wind and storm, which as long as there is no 
dense fog is ideal hunting weather, though 
most disagreeable as it means being soaked 
wet every day, and that takes away a good 
deal of pleasure from the hunting. On the 
other hand too fine and still weather makes 
forest hunting next to impossible. 

I killed a smaller bull one day and had 
great pleasure in watching my young hound 
Bjonn who did his part perfectly. So one 
day we decided to make a trip northwards 
towards a small lake up under the mountains, 





“A magnificent animal, one of the finest elk I have seen.” 


and then work eastward to where lay the last 
bull I had shot, and leave my camp helper 
to dress it for transport. We saw quite a few 
spoor on the way but nothing really fresh. 
Crossing a small river that flows from the 
little lake mentioned above, we gradually got 
out of the thick forest and entered a maze of 
smal! knolls covered with stunted birch, just 
the sort of country liked by elk. Here the 
dogs began to show interest and we soon found 
the fresh spoor and droppings of elk. We 
also found further along where a rutting bull 
had dug small circular wallows in the soil, 
these emitting that peculiar rank smell of 
the bull elk in rut. 

Here and there small fir trees were utterly 
ruined by the bull’s horns, and one can well 
understand why the foresters would be only 
too glad to have the elk exterminated as they 
sometimes make a terrible havoc among the 
young trees. 

I made out the tracks to be those of a bull 
with a cow and a calf, and we proceeded cau- 
tiously on the spoor, which led upwards 
toward the open slopes of the mountains, the 
elks wandering about in turns and twists, 
browsing the while. At length the dogs be- 
came so excited that it was evident that we 
were getting near them, and we caught a 
glimpse of the cow where she was standing 
among the trees. Suddenly she lay down and 
began wallowing on the ground evidently in 
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one of these circular rank smelling wallows 
made by the bull. This I had never seen be- 
fore. When she finally got up, she disap- 
peared like a shadow among the trees, and as 
the going here was the worst possible for still 
hunting, the ground covered with a litter of 
dry and rotting twigs, I left the two men and 
dogs and carefully stalked along on the spoor 
hoping to get a glimpse of the bull. 

The elks had been wandering all over that 
hillside, so picking out a single spoor was out 
of the question, nor had we time for it, so I 
went back for the dogs and we again pro- 
ceeded with the dogs to the fore on the direct 
scent. We finally reached the crest of the 
hillside and got out on a kind of plateau, and 
as we emerged from the thicker growths of 
birches to the edge of a small 
clearing, I perceived the outline 
of some big animal behind the 
trees across the clearing some 200 
yards away. The glasses now 
showed me the cow and the calf 
and a third, much larger bulk 
wholly hidden by the bushes. The 
wind had all the time been most 
uncertain, and it was touch and 
go whether the elks would get our 
wind or not. Again leaving the 
men and dogs I crept forward 
alone and when I had covered 
only a small distance the big bulk 
came clear of the bushes and pre- 
sented itself as a magnificent bull 
with large palmated antlers. I 
could not get a clear view of its 
shoulder, so I crept still a little 
nearer and to one side. At this 
juncture I presume one of the 
dogs must have given a slight 
whimper or some sound may have put the elk 
on the qui vive, for the big fellow took an- 
other step forward gazing intently in our di- 
rection and at the same time giving me full 
view of his vital parts. I had to stoop owing 
to some low branches but quickly got the 
little white enameled bead to bear on a spot 
behind the shoulder, and carefully squeezing 
the trigger the shot rang out. So certain of 
my aim was I that I could not believe my own 
eyes when instead of falling the big beast 
whirled round and faded out of sight followed 
by the cow and calf. Rushing in, I just 
caught a glimpse of the cow as she entered 
the thick forest below and I never had another 
chance at the bull. 

Needless to say I felt pretty cheap, as in 
mind’s eye, I had already seen those fine 
antlers gracing my wall. and I could not 
readily account for such a miss as—to quote 
a famous American rifleman on a similar situ- 
ation—“from the expert rifleman’s standpoint 
everything was perfect,” and I did not even 
have the solace of my rifle having lost its | 
zero! 

I followed that bull a long way and never 
found a drop of blood, and I found him again 
next day, where he was occupying a practi- 
cally impregnable position in a small wooded 
island in the middle of a big barren. 

After watching him for hours and discuss- 
ing all sorts of plans with my companion, I 
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finally decided to try to creep within range, 
but the cow which was with him, had unseen 
by me shifted her position, and when success 
at last seemed probable, the cow gave me 
away, and they left the island on the opposite 
side. Of course I now saw that the right 
thing would have been for me to have taken 
a position on the opposite side and let L and 
the dogs come in from where I stalked him. 
Thus in all probability I should have got a 
clear running shot at him out on the barren. 

A third time that season I came up with 
that same bull, but again he fooled me, and 
the only remembrance I have of him is one 
shed antler, which I found in that vicinity. 

Some days later when of necessity we were 
walking down wind we ran into another fine 
bull with good antlers, while he was having 
his midday siesta. We got very close to him, 
only twenty yards or so, as he jumped up 
and for a few seconds stared at us over some 
very dense low pine trees, his head only being 
visible. I had a suspicion that my disgraceful 
miss a couple of days ago was due to the bul- 
let having been deflected by a small twig or 
branch unseen by me, so I had great mis- 
givings as I quickly sent two 303 bullets into 
the pine bushes about where his shoulder 
should be. The bull whirled round and tore 
through the forest as if nothing was the mat- 
ter with him. We followed, the dogs re- 
peatedly tearing L off his legs in their excite- 
ment. This time there was blood in the spoor 
and we found that he also had a cow with him. 
All that day we followed the spoor, but he 
evidently got stronger and stronger and at 
length the blood stopped altogether and as the 
spoor led out of my boundary, I found it 
useless to pursue him further. 

Wherever such shots have to be taken, the 
modern, light, high velocity projectiles are 
very unreliable, as in most cases they go to 
pieces on the twigs and small branches. Of 
course the very light, ultra high velocity 
pointed bullets are even worse offenders, and 
should never be used in strictly forest hunt- 
ing. Even when shooting a 256 Mannlicher 
Schoenauer on the grass plains in East Africa 
I have repeatedly seen the soft point bullet 
explode in tall grass, so though the Norwegian 
256 Krag rifle is commonly used in elk hunt- 
ing, a good many experienced hunters still 
cling to the old 450 or 500 black powder ex- 
press with solid or small hole lead bullets. 
Also the 45-90 and 45-70 Winchesters have 
become great favorites of late. In these 
northern forests however one so often gets 
very long shots across barrens or even above 
timber line, so personally I prefer a rifle with 
flat trajectory and the best of accuracy. Of 
late years I have used with great effectiveness 
a double hammerless 400 cardite and a double 
375 Magnum Holland, but they are very 
heavy to carry in such country day after day 
twelve hours on end. Last season I had ex- 
cellent results with a fairly light double 303 
Holland rifle taking the British cartridge, but 
the cartridges handloaded by me with Western 
Cartridge Company’s new 174-grain open 
point Lubaloy bullet and 41 grains du Pont 
No. 16 powder. This load gave better accu- 
racy than the English factory product for 
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which the rifle was regulated and though the 
bullet broke up in the elks, it went clean 
through tearing the insides something awful, 
and one bullet was sufficient in every instance. 
Of course when shooting through bush this 
bullet will also be unreliable, but then one 
cannot eat the cake and have it too. 

It is usually only towards the end of the 
elk season that one finds the bulls in company 
with the cows and their calves, but though 
one may easily get sight of the cow and calf, 
the bull has an uncanny way of keeping him- 
self hidden, a fact which often results in “the 
best laid plans oft ganging agley.” 

The year before the events described above, 
I was hunting in an adjoining forest across 
the mountain plateau to the northeast, and 
had my quarters at a small forest farm. It 
was the first elk season of my young elk 
hound Bjonn and he was not quite a year old. 

One day we had been following the spoor 
of two elk, a cow and a calf, for a long time 
through very dense forest close to the banks 
of the river flowing through this valley. At 
length we could see by the dogs’ behavior that 
we were getting very close to them, and lay- 
ing my ear to the ground and listening I could 
distinctly hear heavy animals stamping about, 
so I left L and the dogs and crept forward. 
There was a little clearing in front of me, 
and there I saw a cow and calf quietly feed- 
ing. 

As I had only seen the tracks of two ani- 
mals, I left my rifle and with my Kodak 
crept another ten yards nearer to an old tree 
stump, behind which I was effectively hidden. 
I took several pictures of them, but it was 
unfortunately too dark to get any good re- 
sults. I now heard a soft whimpering from 
the dogs, the close proximity to the elks being 
too much for them, and the cow’s head im- 
mediately went up, keenly scanning the forest, 
and finally her gaze rested on my tree stump 
for what seemed ages, before she again re- 
sumed her feeding. Looking back towards L 
I saw him making signs to me that evidently 
meant that he had seen a bull about, and I 
carefully wriggled back to where I had left 
my rifle. When turning round again, I beheld 
the cow and calf hurriedly departing among 
the trees, but caught a glimpse of them again 
further along as they were passing a gap in 
the forest, so thinking that if a bull was really 
with them he would in ali probability pass 
that same gap, I watched it intently with the 
rifle ready for action, and was rewarded by 
seeing the head of a bull flash past, and the 
bullet caught him in the neck, making an 
instantaneous kill. 

He was a big bull, but the head was poor 
as a trophy as the left horn was only a spike, 
the right one carrying five long points. 

Curiously enough I killed another bull the 
next day on the opposite side of the river in 
much the same manner. We had been follow- 
ing tracks from the river up onto the plateaus 
above the timber line and down again into 
the forest in many windings and were just on 
the edge of a birch-clad hill when I suspected 
the animals quite close among the birches. 
Telling L to remain I entered among the trees 
stepping like an Indian in my moccasins and 
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carefully avoiding branches and twigs. Thus I 
succeeded in proceeding nearly noiselessly and 
when emerging from behind the bole of a 
big solitary pine tree I was face to face with 
a big cow elk. I saw the elk before she raised 
her head and I froze in my tracks. For how 
long we stood gazing at each other I do not 
know, it seemed very long to me and my 
legs felt cramped from the strain. I would 
hardly believe my eyes when the cow again 
resumed feeding only fifteen yards away. A 
little further on another cow was feeding and 
I was in a mortal funk that they should be- 
come alarmed and scare the bull that I half 
suspected was in the neighborhood. Inch by 
inch I let myself down on my heels when they 
were looking away from me, as the strained 
position became unbearable. Now they 
seemed to hear the dogs and went towards 
them to investigate and I feared discovery any 
moment, when a fair sized bull put his head 
out of the scrub some fifty yards to the reat 
This bull too got it in the neck and dropped 
to"the shot. 

It was very exciting while it lasted. 

In this same forest the previous year I 
killed a very big bull under rather interesting 
circumstances. My companion L and I were 
staying at the little forest farm and had for a 
time been bothered a good deal by tame rein- 
deer that were overrunning the forest and in- 
terfering with our hunting. 

The Lapp owners of the deer were camped 
near by, and when early one morning we saw 
the whole family and sundry dogs start off for 
the eastern mountains, we knew we should 
have the forest to ourselves for a time and 
sallied forth, L leading his old elk hound 
Flink. It was a dreary day with drizzling rain 
and unstable wind. Going down the river 
we soon crossed over to the other side and 
swung back along the higher levels to get the 
right wind. We soon found spoor from that 
morning, but being that of a small animal we 
let it to search for something better, and 
swung up toward the timber line. Here were 
old reindeer spoor everywhere, but old Flink 
again got scent of elk and pulled us back 
downward through the birches and across 
large open barrens toward the river. When 
we finally got onto the spoor, it proved to be 
that of a cow and a bull, the latter’s track 
looking big, so we followed it. The dog got 
keener and keener as we approached the river, 
which here forms several small islands with 
narrow channels between and a favorite place 
for elk. Wading across we picked up the 
spoor on the opposite side, and finally got 
over on the other shore, where the spoor led 
in among some very thick stuff. The wind 
was now very erratic and the dog had the 
greatest difficulty in deciding which direction 
to take. Tracks there were all over the place. 

Suddenly a puff of wind brought a rank 
rutting smell, and leaving L. I moved forward 
with utmost care, scanning the forest in front 
and to the sides. I passed several fresh rut- 
ting wallows on the way and as still no elk 
were visible, I debated with myself whether 
to proceed or to go back for the dog, when a 
big dark bulk loomed up behind some bushes 
to the left of me. (Concluded on page 15) 
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Three-Inch Shells 


kind used by the U. S. Artillery, but 

there is some resemblance. Our present 
three-inch ammunition, in Western Super X 
and United States Ajax, is the most powerful 
twelve bore ammunition that has ever been 
loaded in America, though three-inch cases 
and longer were used in the pigeon and wild- 
fowl days of a quarter of a century ago. The 
improvements, the added power; indeed, the 
very load itself is due to the powder used. 
Without that powder three-inch ammunition 
would be possible, but it would be little better 
than standard ammunition, and the three-inch 
shell of itself is of no great moment, loaded 
with ordinary bulk and dense powders. 

The powder is du Pont Oval, originally du 
Pont Number 93. Its outstanding character- 
istics are, progressive burning, a high volume 
of gas for the bulk, and the powder is adapted 
to heavy loads only. We are all familiar with 
the rifle powders which demand a certain 
pressure before they will burn. Du Pont Oval 
doesn’t require an extraordinary pressure to 
make it burn, but what it does require is a 
heavy charge of powder or shot or both be- 
fore it will reach the standard pressure at 
which it burns. Oval burns very uniformly 
and very cleanly at a pressure of three and a 
half to four tons, but the powder will never 
reach any such pressure under a load of an 
ounce and an eighth of shot. In fact it would 
be driven out of the muzzle still burning. The 
shotgun is following in the steps of the rifle. 
to a certain extent. We now have Infallible 
and Ballistite, fine in light loads; du Pont and 
E. C. excellent in all bores and in all loads 
up to an ounce and an eighth of shot or an 
ounce and a quarter where velocities are not 
too high; and du Pont Oval, not intended for 
loads of less than an ounce of shot in twenty 
bore, an ounce and an eighth in sixten bore, 
and an ounce and a quarter to an ounce and 
three-eighths in twelve bore, driven beyond 
maximum velocities for other powders. 


Three-inch shells have been on the market 
over a year, but I have been using the am- 
munition myself through three full duck sea- 
sons, ‘a sort of trial horse. Previous to that 
time I had been shooting similar cartridges 
loaded with du Pont De Luxe—the finest shot- 
gun powder ever made, bar none. Two guns 
have been especially made and bored for this 
ammunition, the Super Fox and the Long 
Range Smith. No special gun is needed for 
the Oval three-inch shells except that gun 
should be chambered for three-inch cases, and 
should be heavy enough to back up the recoil 
without discomfort. I should myself be quite 
willing to shot the long shells in a gun weigh- 
ing 734 pounds. The long cases naturally con- 
fine the use of this ammunition to double 
guns, though the shells have been shot in a 
Remington pump, contrary to the instructions 
of the makers. 


[tint wed by shells do not mean the 
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The three-inch shells are a particular hobby 
of mine, furthering the idea that the twelve 
gauge is really a duck gun, not actually needed 
for any other purposes. I’d personally like 
to see the 12 bore made only in heavy weights, 
chambered for 234-inch in pump and auto- 
matics and for three-inch cases in double 
guns. Not many would care to shoot three- 
inch shells at small birds, and the smaller 
bores would fully take the place that they 
should have as upland guns. I am not argu- 
ing that the twelve is not a good all-round 


Super X Record, Three Inch, distance 80 yards, 
Number 4 shot, 192 to the load, pattern 50.26 per 
cent. Smith Long Range gun. 


gun, at that, but nobody at best is going to 
have a perfect duck gun and a perfect quail 
gun in the same weapon. 

The three-inch shells, in both makes, Super 
X and Ajax Heavies have about the same 
ballistics, as nearly as I can learn. Velocities 
run around a thousand feet, over a forty-yard 
course. Pressures will go four to four and a 
quarter tons, and the loads in the two kinds 
of ammunition that I have tested for this 
article ran 192 pellets of number 4 shot for 
the Super X and 191 pellets for the Ajax 
Heavies. I had previously counted the num- 
ber of pellets in a Super X three-inch load and 
the number in the Ajax load as given me by 
the factory. Percentages of patterns are 
based on the count as given. 

Of the two guns I had in which these car- 
tridges might have been shot, the Fox has 
been in use three years, and an account of its 
work has been given many times. For this 
reason, in this test, I used the Smith Long 
Range gun only, a weapon witl. 32-inch bar- 
rels, weighing about eight and a quarter 
pounds. This gun seems to be over-bored a 
little, not very much, and it has the long taper 
choke that has been found well adapted to the 
long shot columns that are obvious with such 
a load of shot as 134 ounces. Concerning the 
shot charge and its comparison with other 
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loads, standard Super X and standard Ajax 
Heavies in 234-inch cases run about 182 pel- 
lets to the charge, in the size of fours used. 
The ounce and a quarter charge of Tatham 
fours runs 165 pellets to the load, and it is to 
be seen that the thirty inch patterns of these 
three-inch shells run a hundred per cent of the 
old standard load. 

I have plenty of records of Super X am- 
munition but for the purposes of this article 
shot Super X and Ajax Heavies together, un- 
der like conditions. Every load was taken 
as shot except the first one when beginning 
a string—this first load in a clean barrel often 
fails to pattern up to the standard of the gun. 
The shells were shot at forty yards for the 
purpose of comparing them with other shells, 
and for their percentage, but really the only 
distance at which such ammunitiom should be 
shot, as a proof of their power and range, is 
sixty yards. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that every shell shot in this test would have 
killed a single duck at sixty yards, and per- 
haps considerably farther. 

Records, taken from .my note book as shot 
and counted: 

Ajax Heavies, three-inch, No. 4 shot, 191 
pellets to the load, 134 ounces, distance forty 
yards, thirty-inch circle. Smith gun, R. B. 


Pattern Percentage 
168 7.95 
151 79.05 
168 87.95 
163 
170 
172 
167 
169 


Round 


verage 166 


Super X three-inch record, 192 pellets No. 
4 shot. Conditions the same as for Ajax. 


Round Pattern Percentage 
173 90. 
171 89.06 
168 87.50 
156 81.25 
149 77.60 
175 91.14 
160 83.33 
173 90. 


Average 165% 


Ajax Heavies, load as Ajax above, 60 yards, 


30-inch circle. 
Round 


SAI hore 


86.26 


Pattern Percentage 
99 61.83 

2 109 57.60 

3 91 48.64 

4 84 44. 

5 88 46. 

A 94.2 


verage .... 49.32 


Super X. Same load as Super X in the 
foregoing, 60 yards. 


Round Pattern Percentage 
96 . 
92 
3 101 
4 103 
5 110 
Average 100.4 


Super X load as above, 80 yards, 30-inch, 


Round Pattern Percentage 
1 


50 26 
Shot as a comparison with the above loads, 
Regular Ajax (Continued on page 13) 
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Rambling Thoughts on the Small Bore 


N THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN recently ap- 

peared some interesting articles on small 

bore shooting all of which is good to read, 
especially for those who are breaking in to 
this excellent and fascinating sport. The 
trouble with most of us old-timers ‘is that we 
seem to be indifferent to the youngsters who 
need a friendly helping hand and an occasional 
word of advice, or we take it for granted that 
they would be better off eventually by making 
their own way just as we had to do it our- 
selves. 

Now, I am one of those offenders and plead 
guilty to the charge and the more I think of it 
the firmer is my resolve to do something for 
the chap who has the courage to try to break 
into fast company with only a smattering of 
knowledge of the sport. Therefore, I appeal 
to some of you experienced small bore men to 
take a night off next week and devote the 
evening to a pad of paper and a pencil and jot 
down your thoughts and experiences with any 
recommendations or suggestions which you 
think will help those who need helping and 
to stimulate a greater interest in this most 
excellent sport and pastime. 

There is nothing: mysterious or insurmount- 
able in small bore rifle shooting but we make 
it appear so when we drag out to the firing 
line at Sea Girt or Camp Perry a wheel bar- 
row full of paraphernalia and spread it all 
around us as we pop away at the target. Most 
of the hard-boiled guys at Sea Girt adopt the 
latest wrinkles from some fellow who has dis- 
covered something, as for instance, “kissing 
the cartridge.” This is the habit a great many 
shooters have of placing the little .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge in the mouth for a second or 
two before putting it in the rifle. 

When I first saw this done I wondered why. 
It occurred to me that perhaps they liked the 
flavor of the grease on the bullet but after I 
tried it myself I concluded there must be some 
other reason but before going into the subject 
very deeply I decided that the manufacturer 
who would provide an assortment of flavors 
for his cartridge would reap a rich harvest. 
Of course, I eventually discovered that the 
shooters followed the plan because they found 
that it gave more uniform groups. One 
shooter told me that the barrel would not 
lead at all when he did this, and actually be- 
lieved it. Strange thing about it was that no 
two shooters had the same theory—they were 
all doing it for different purposes. So much 
for “kissing the bullet.” 

You have all seen various appliances and 
contraptions added to the rifle all calculated 
to help the shooters hold better or see better. 
I think one of the worst abominations on a 
rifle, and one that should be barred absolutely, 
is the bridge-like contraption which some of 
my good friends used at Perry. This is noth- 
ing more or less than a metal strip about two 
inches wide, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
and long enough to run from the heel of the 
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stock over the shoulder; this is to prevent the 
rifle from slipping down from the shoulder. 

Personally I am for the fellow who likes to 
shoot with the standard equipment and I wish 
it were possible to have all rifles and all sights 
exactly alike so that when someone emerges 
as a winner of an important match due crédit 
shall be given to him for his marksmanship 
and not to his equipment. I personally heard 
this remark on the rifle range about a big 
match when the news came that a certain fel- 
low had won a certain match: “Well, why 
wouldn’t he? look at the equipment he has. 
He’s got about two hundred and fifty dollars 
worth of rifle and telescope sight, why 
wouldn’t he win?” And yet you and I have 
seen some chap come out with a borrowed 
Springfield at the last moment and run away 
with a match that was sewed up tight and 
the winner was already planning his speech of 
acceptance when the trophy would be pre- 
sented to him. Yes, that actually happened 
at Perry last year and will happen again too. 

I had an interesting experience the day the 
Dewar match was shot. As Chief Coach it 
was my job to watch each man carefully, 
search for his weak spots and plan to help 
those who were inclined to be a bit weak here 
or there. At the last minute one of the boys 
found that he was up against it because his 
trigger pull did not weigh in at the required 
limit. After trying to fix the pull we finally 
had to abandon all thoughts of using this rifle. 
I told this member of the team that in the 
face of these circumstances it might be de- 
sirable to call on one of the substitutes in- 
asmuch as he would not be able to give a 
good account of himself with a strange rifle 
whereupon he looked at me in frank amaze- 
ment and said, “I can shoot any kind of a 
rifle.” I took him at his word. We borrowed 
a strange rifle, he fired in over a half dozen 
shots and said, “I am ready whenever you 
are” and he was ready, too, and he came 
through with something like 393 for the 
match. 

That’s the kind of chap I would like to 
have on any rifle team with which I have 
anything to do. We run into very many in- 
teresting experiences during the shooting 
season especially at Camp Perry where we 
meet a greater variety, or I should say, differ- 
ent types of men and shooters. I find that 
the shooter from the West is less inclined to 
add refinements to his rifle or his equipment. 

The 1924 crop of small bore shooters at 
Camp Perry I consider to be the finest bunch 
of shooters we have had at one time at Camp 
Perry to this I attribute the winning of the 
1924 Dewar when it appeared hopeless. We 
had so many good shooters to choose from 
that our problem was comparatively simple 
though we knew in advance that we had a 
record score to beat. The conditions at Perry 
in the latter part of September and the early 
part of October are anything but conducive 
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to the making of consistent scores. One can 
practically bank on inclement weather and a 
heavy and variable wind. 

We have learned many little tricks trying 
to overcome these handicaps. We get the 
targets as close to the ground as possible bé- 
cause it is obvious that the wind has not so 
much force close to the ground as it has a few 
feet higher up. This was one of the things 
we learned in 1923. 3 

We learned also that good individual coaches 
are as important and even more so than some 
of the shooters themselves. Almost without 
exception we had the best coaches at Camp 
Perry last year that were ever identified with 
the Dewar Team; and this is not said with 
any disrespect to those fine coaches who had 
helped us put over the winning score year 
after year. Without good coaching the De- 
war of 1924 would have gone to England. In 
a team match a shooter cannot coach himself. 

Occasionally we run across a man who can 
do better by himself than with the services of 
a coach and when we find this out we usually 
tell the coach what a peculiar gentleman he 
has to deal with and he acts accordingly. In 
placing our coaches with the different men we 
have this in mind always. A coach who is 
a good coach but has the unhappy faculty of 
talking too much we do not place with a man 
like McGarity, for instance, who is quiet and 
methodical in his -actions. We assign this 
coach to his kind of a man. 

A slow, methodical, easy going shooter like 
Ollie Schreiver does not want a coach who 
talks a blue streak; he wants a coach to tell 
him quietly where his shot is and to come over 
a half minute to the right or to take a little 
more elevation, but do it quietly and not pour 
out a flood of words that only complicates and 
confuses the shooter. I like the coach who 
utters a quiet, “That’s the boy” when his 
charge makes a good ten, and a likewise quiet 
“Well, that one got a little away from you” 
when he makes a nine. But to make good 
in the shooting game a fellow has got to be 
honest not only with himself but with those 
who are with him, and above all with his 
coach. 

My advice to the new man breaking in to 
the small bore game would be to shoot at the 
short range, fifty yards, before going on to 
100 or 200 yards. 50 yards seems to be a 
“goat-getter” with a great many shooters. 
That little one inch center has a habit of 
alluding at least one shot out of every ten. 
Don’t let anybody tell you that fifty yards is 
an easy range. It isn’t. For some reason 
or other the 100 yard range is the hardest, 
that is, to get possibles. 

I would also advice the new man to buy 
a good standard rifle, one that he knows by 
reputation to give good accuracy and then get 
the ammunition which is best adapted to that 
rifle and stick to it. I mean by this, con- 
centrate on the (Continued on page 15) 
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Hoffman Arms Rifles 


By Chauncey Thomas 


ARRY Snyder escaped from Cleveland 

via the Canadian wilderness and found 

temporary refuge in Denver. After 
he got acquainted with the Western shooters 
he left suddenly. Snyder had some Hoffman 
Arms Company rifles with him—some of the 
best rifles I ever had in my delicate fingers. 
It is well to handle an elephant gun with care, 
or: at least with consideration. A mere lion 
gun doesn’t count. 

He dumped a lot of junk in my room, and 
as the second hand man where I buy my guns 
was indifferent and no one would haul them 
up to the Museum we took them out and shot 
them. Funny, they hit things, too. 

It was a cold day, sunset coming, the light 
glared from the snow as from a jealous eye, 
we shot from an old comfort thrown on the 
frozen mud over a hastily arranged sand-bag 
rest. Only a gusty wind could have made con- 
ditions for testing rifles much worse. As it 
was, time and lack of loads limited all shoot- 
ing to 100 yards. All on, or rather at, four 
inch bull’s-eye. Smoke from a smouldering 
refuse pile drifted across the range now and 
then for variety. Two of the guns had just 
come back from a 65 day real he-man hunt 
in Canada, and had not yet been to the garage. 
The trigger pull on the 30 Magnum was the 
worst I have ever pulled, it would slip and 
slide off unexpectedly on an otherwise first 
class rifle. One rear peep sight was loose, 
and wobbled the groups a foot to the left 
unless one shoved it into place each time with 
one’s thumb. Two months in a saddle scab- 
bard and baggage cars usually effects the 
minor details about this way on all rifles. I 
catalog the handicaps at length, not for alibi 
purposes but to show what a good rifle will 
do in spite of them. Under such rasping con- 
ditions most rifles of a lesser breed would have 
given a buckshot pattern. As it was, all the 
shots hide under a postal card, and my one 
lone silver dollar would have been sadly in 
need of repairs if it had been down there. I 
had better use for it. 

There are several white elephants in Den- 
ver, but as none were then in sight, we poked 
the guns at that flyspeck way down there and 
boomed away. We put a cartridge in the 
middle of the gun and I expected death to 
come out both ends. It came out only one 
end. The butt plate didn’t chase me very far. 
The first one I tried was the heavy-punch 
.404 with 300 grain bullet strolling 2,700 ft. 
sec. Five shots prone, open sights in that 
snow reflection. It would not be fair, perhaps, 
to count the first shot—the gun was a per- 
fect stranger to me—but as it was, the first 
five could be covered with a postal card, and 
three of that five touched a silver dollar that 
Harry borrowed from me under pretense of 
a gauge and then put it in his pocket. I 
made him give it back. He did. I had an 
elephant rifle in my hands. 

Now 300 grains at 2,700 ft. from a nine 


pound gun of alleged .40 caliber is just about 
firing the military Springfield both barrels at 
once. The bullet weighs twice as much, and 
the area of the bore is nearly twice as much, 
and Newton says that he gets lots of kick out 
of the big bore compared to the little bore. 
Thus, according to Chas. N., and I. agree with 
him, the .40-odd caliber should give about 
double air-recoil, to christen it, over the .30 
bore. And it also had about fifty per cent 
more powder and twice as much bullet weight 
—and the same velocity, 2,700 ft. sec. 

Remember, as I hinted just now, this was 
by no means a test of the rifles in question, 
but just a preliminary. Often a rifle will 
do well at 100 yards and will be no good over 
that range. Such was my experience with 
several hundred shots comparing the 32-20 
low power, high velocity and high speed. All 
three metal patch. The low power and the 
high speed stayed in the eight inch bull at 200 
yards, but the high velocity went wild, al- 
though at 100 yards all three gave about four 
inch groups or better, the low power the best 
of the three both at 100 and 200 yards. So 
with the Hoffman Arms rifles here, or with 
any other rifles anywhere or at any time, one 
must not draw conclusions about middle and 
long range results from good short range 
grouping. Still, from all indications, and my 
own considerable experience in such shoulder 
firing tests with all kinds of loads and rifles 
from the little .22 to the big .505 elephant, 
any of these rifles will no doubt make 
good at ranges as far away as can reasonably 
be expected from hunting arms, say up to 500 
yards. Beyond that no one can hit anything 
living—may be paunch or crease it by acci- 
dent, of course—because no one can tell if 
it is 500 yards of a 100 farther or nearer. 
Then the wind and light and eyes and all that 
—such things enter at 500 yards even at 300 
yards that do not reveal themselves notice- 
ably at 100 yards. 

Some day, before long I hope, when 
weather is better and cartridges are thicker, 
I shall be able to continue the tests—then I 
shall write about it, just what I find out. Be- 
side the three here in my place now there is 
a Hoffman Arms .505 real elephant killer—the 
.404 is only for baby elephants and invalids— 
and another of their rifles chambered for the 
.28 Ross cartridge. I want to shoot all five 
of them, at all ranges from 100 to 300 yards 
anyway, for no one can tell much worth while 
about any rifle until that is done. Not just 
one lucky group, but a string of them, and 
that takes work, time and money. It will 
take about $100 worth of cartridges to give 
a detailed, reliable report on the five guns, 
and a week’s time at least. One so often has 
to cut a test short right in the middle of it 
and come back to town, due to change of 
conditions from good to bad, like the wind 
coming up. Then, too, no man can shoot the 
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big guns to the best advantage for very long 
at a time, and that means many trips. So if 
this first report is meager, and far from com- 
prehensive and satisfactory, remember, please, 
the above facts. 

To give here a few more conclusions, based 
on the tests so far, the Hoffman Arms 30 
Magnum is practically the 30 Newton ..in 
effects. Its 220 bullet travels 2,500 ft. sec. 
which seems somewhat slower than it might be 
speeded up to if rightly loaded, for the Spring- 
field 220 Remington load now goes 2,400 ft. 
sec. The 30 Magnum seems fully as accu- 
rate, so far as I’ve shot it, as any military 
Springfield. No cartridge will shoot in a me- 
dium weight gun, as hunting arms must be, 
as accurately as in the heavy barreled, over- 
weight, extra-long target guns, of course, and 
while all of the rifles that I have tried so 
far are very accurate field guns, no one ex- 
pects them to rank with target rifles, each gun 
of the best grade, according to its kind, as 
the Bible says. There is no gun that ranks 
at the top at both game and target, nor can 
such a gun be made by any man. Yet one 
can no doubt do excellent target work—bar- 
ring the pressure barrel rifles—with the right 
caliber Hoffman Arms rifles, such as the .28 
Ross, the .30 Magnum, and even the .375. 

That rifle, the .375, appeals to me as the 
best hunting rifle I have ever hugged. Big 
gun, I mean. It is no lady’s arm, even if it 
is accurate and the recoil is less that the 405 
Winchester. To compare it with a rifle not 
very well known in America except by repu- 
tation through the magazine articles, but of 
course better known than this new-comer, the 
.375, the Hoffman Arms .375 seems about like 
the .35 Newton, just as the .30 Magnum seems 
about like the .30 Newton, as just stated. 
The Hoffman Arms .28 Ross is of course the 
.28 Ross ballistically, but in a Mauser action, 
not in the old discarded straight-pull Ross 
action. The only resemblance between the 
Ross is the cartridge, which is exactly alike 
in each arm. 

Like all other rifles and six guns, the rifles 
built in Cleveland number or name their loads 
and gun without regard in the least as to the 
actual calibers. The “44-40 Winchester” for 
example, is .425 caliber and does not contain 
40 grains of powder. The “38 caliber” re- 
volvers of various makes run about .35 to .36 
caliber, etc. 

The Hoffman Arms .404 mikes .425 to 
bottom of grooves, and .415 to lands. The 
.375 mikes an even .38 to bottom of grooves 
and .367 lands’ measurement. Barrels of all 
rifles are 26 inch, by the way. I did not mike 
the .30 Magnum, was too sleepy, nor so far 
have I had any spare loads for these guns 
to wreck and mike. These cartridges are 
really “Western” as they are made by the 
“Western Co.” for the Hoffman Arms Com- 
pany, with American powder and, in some 
cases at least, with (Continued on page 14) 
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Modesto’s Autobiography 


HEN a half dozen real rifle cranks 
W met at the real estate office of J. M. 
Fisher for the purpose of organizing 
the Modesto, California Rifle Club they had 
cne serious problem to face—finances. We 
decided to make the initiation fee $10 and 
yearly dues $6 per year. But this proved to 
be entirely inadequate for the purpose of 
building a club house, putting up back stops, 
making pits and the dozen and one other 
expenses incidental to get un- 


By A. Wilcox 


blacksmith. He had a .30-30 and when his 
rifle cracked the disk swung. He had won 
a turkey. The next was a genial little car- 
penter who shot at the eight-inch and luck 
was with him. He won a bird. The next 
shot failed to score but the third shot won 
another bird! The club had collected $1.35 
for three birds and was losing money. Then 
our big, warm hearted Treasurer came over 
where I was selling the tickets and said “I 


“and get one for Fan.” It seemed he was on 
his way to Fresno, 100 miles south to spend 
Thanksgiving with his sister-in-law, and they 
decided to take her a turkey as the getting 
was SO easy. 

He came back, bought another ticket, raised 
his rifle, taking the same quick sight, but he 
failed to score. He then bought $1.00 worth, 
three shots, but these failed to bring “Fan” 
her turkey. Then he took two dollars worth 

but luck was still against him. 








der way. Fortunately some of 
the cranks owned a piece of 
land close to town that we 
could use rent free, but it was 
near the river and we must 
put in concrete pits to keep 
out the water. All this we fig- 
ured cost us $800 or $1,000. 

How were we to get the 
money? Some proposed to 
hold a dance, other advised va- 
rious means of raising it. At 
last we decided we would hold 
a turkey shoot. This was 
unanimously agreed on. Just 
how we would conduct the 
shoot was, however, another 
question. ‘Turkeys were sell- 
ing for thirty cents per pound 
and we decided to give eight- 
pound turkeys as prizes. As 
the turkeys would cost the 
club $2.40 each some thought we should 
sell ten tickets at 50 cents each. Each con- 
testant would fire one shot and the closest shot 
would win the prize. In the early days of 
California Turkey Shoots, the live bird was 
put up and shot at. If a shooter drew blood 
he won a turkey. Usually shots were sold at 
50 cents each. I attended one some thirty- 
five years ago where one gobbler brought his 
owner $16.50 and was still sitting on the hill- 
side untouched when darkness stopped the 
shoot. The distance was 200 yards. 


We finally decided to put up an eight-inch 
steel disk for open sights, six-inch peep sights 
and a four-inch for telescopes. All shooting 
to be strictly off hand at 200 yards. While 
this arrangement was agreed on it was not 
very enthusiastically endorsed by some of the 
members who thought we would not make 
any money out of the shoot and would per- 
haps go in the hole. 

At last the day of the shoot arrived, being 
just before Thanksgiving. We had already 
with our meager funds built a back stop 18 
feet long, and 16 feet high, and 2% feet thick 
filled with sand. In front of this were placed 
the steel disks swung by chains to keep them 
facing the shooter. We decided to charge 
35 cents per shot or three for $1. The day 


was fine and early in the morning shooters . 


began to arrive. 
The first to take a chance was a big husky 
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Nothing Modest About Modesto’s Clubhouse 


told you so.” My reply was, “Wait and see.” 

Then the luck seemed to turn. Shot after 
shot was fired and very few birds were won. 
Finally a fellow wearing a big fur overcoat, 
a thing seldom seen here, came over and paid 
35 cents for a ticket, raised his .30-30 to his 


Method of marking shot values on the German 
Ring Target used at Modesto. The sliding cover 
runs up and down the number boards and indi- 
cates exact value of shot by covering number. 


shoulder, steadied it only for a fraction of a 
second—and the disk swung! A yell went 
up as this was the first bird that had been won 
for some time. He walked back to his auto 
breaking the good news to his wife, who con- 
gratulated him warmly. “Go back,” said she, 
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I kept very accurate account 
of his tickets, and he spent fif- 
teen dollars and “Fan” never 
got her turkey. 


When we finished the day 
we found that the shoot had 
averaged nineteen shots for 
each turkey won, and as we 
had a geod day we disposed 
of several turkeys at very 
satisfactory prices. Since then 
we have held at least two 
shoots per year, but with 
practice from the club mem- 
bers and the equipment of 
special rifles from Peterson, 
King, Neidner, Winchester 52 
and Savage N. R. A. the 
scores have improved and the 
profits of the club have fallen 
accordingly. This year we shot 
at a 5'%-inch breakable disk 

and we also ruled against telescopes. This in 
my opinion is clearly a mistake. It is only 
those with impaired vision or whose eyes are 
dimmed with age who suffer when telescope 
sights are ruled against. 

Usually during the spring months we hold a 
prize shoot having a prize valued at about $10. 
It cost 25 cents per ticket to go on the target, 
and it is a re-entry match. The man making 
the highest score of the day being the winner. 
At these matches competition is keen, many 
shooters thinking one more trial will enable 
them to pass the high man and win. Usually 
the prize brings the club several times its cost. 
Conducting our club along these lines has en- 
abled us to build a club house, put in our con- 
crete pits, pay all bills, and leave us a small 
balance in the treasury. 

Re-entry matches seem to be what the 
shooters around here want, and by giving them 
a chance to try their luck again and again, the 
work of parting with their entrance fees seems 
to be much less painful. Had we tried to 
raise funds merely by increasing the dues or 
selling bonds, we would probably have run 
into trouble, but by giving the shooters what 
they want, we seem to be getting somewhere. 
I believe that a little study on the part of 
rifle clubs as to the kind of matches that ap- 
peal to the shooters in their own locality will 
rescue many of them from the financial diffi- 
culties which they are facing. 
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A Backwoods’ Chronograph 


By Stephen Trask 


low made his first reloading tools and when 
your Winchester came to you accompanied by 
a complete outfit with which to build special 


O the majority of riflemen, “chrono- 

graph” is a term more or less vaguely 

conected with the determination of 
velocities. To some it calls to mind a definite 
scientific instrument composed of inter-related 
wires, electro-magnets, falling rods, and other 
factors from which, by the use of old Isaac 
Newton’s principle of gravity and of certain 
mathematical formule, it is possible for the 
ballistician to compute the speed of a pro- 
jectile, from a pitched baseball or a flying bird 
to a 3,000-and-more foot second bullet. 

In a few amature ballistic experimentefs 
who have not been discouraged at the start by 
the difficulties of extemporizing the mechani- 
cal intricacies of the standard apparatus, the 
chronograph has created the desire to add 
such an instrument to their equipment. When 
Dr. Mann devised his disc chronograph, he 
proved that the task was not impossible. But 
the types of home-made chronographs the cost 
of which will permit its installation by any 
interested experimenter, with an assurance 
that the results, if not split second character, 
are close enough to provide a comprehensive 
idea of the speed of a projectile, are few and 
far between. 

Handloading as it is followed today is vastly 
more scientific, even among amateur tinkers 
of the shooting game, than it was in the long 
gone black powder days when Old Man Bar- 


loads. More and more has accuracy become 
allied with velocity, and even today the full 
possibilities of this factor in producing gilt 
edge loads have not been dreamed. It is as 
manifestly impracticable from the standpoint 
of expense, if from no other, for every re- 
loader to install and make use of a standard 
chronograph in connection with his experi- 
ments, as it would be for him to count a 
pressure gun as part of his essential apparatus. 
But it is non the less desirable that in working 
out special loads there be at hand some prac- 
tical method of comparing the experimental 
loads with other standard loads of known vel- 
ocity, thereby obviating much of a great deal 
of the guesswork which usually accompanies 
what should be a most exact experiment. 

Comes now Charles E. Chapin of Oakdale, 
Stanislaus County, California, who desired to 
compare the performance of a home-made rifle 
barrel with one of standard manufacture, but 
who had access to no chronograph upon which 
to determine velocities and who consequently 
rigged up a contraption which served his pur- 
pose admirably and which can be used by 
others in search of similar data. 

But now let Mr. Chapin tell his own story. 
He says: 
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“At the time the home-made chronograph 
was devised, May, 1921, I was living on a 
mountain ranch up toward the Yosemite. I 
had made a rifle barrel that in my opinion 
possessed some good points, and I naturally 
wanted to try out the velocities, or at least 
to obtain a comparison between this barrel 
and another of exactly the same caliber, a 
40-60 Marlin 26-inch barrel, factory made. 

“Chronographs on a mountain ranch are 
like hens’ teeth, but I had four dry cells, some 
copper wire, an electro-magnet, and an idea, 
so I made a frame of 2 x 4 about eight feet 
high, and fastened to this a stationary target 
about three and a half feet by four feet with 
a good sized bull’s-eye. 

“Back of this stationary target, but sliding 
freely in the frame, was a falling target, with 
a horizontal line drawn across it, registering 
with the center of the “bull” when in its low- 
est position. I fastened an iron plate to the 
top of the falling target frame, and an electro- 
magnet to the top of the frame supporting the 
targets. From the magnet I ran two wires— 
a metallic circuit—back to my shooting stand, 
200 yards. I made two clamps insulated from 
each other and fastened on the end of the 
rifle barrel that I wanted to try out, and 
slipped in a one-eighth-inch strip of tin foil, 
just across the bore of the rifle. One live wire 
fastened to one (Continued on page 14) 
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ar. The 


years 1810 - 1812 found the first determined effort to establish American supremacy when the “Tonquin” under Captain Thorn anchored off the 


mouth of the Columbia River, and on the morning of the 16th of April landed a party of sixteen men. 


A stockade was raised and the new fort- 


trading post became Astoria in honor of Astor the founder of the American Fur Company whose enterprise was after all responsible in a great 
measure for the fact that, today, the Stars and Stripes fly over Oregon and Washington. 





HILE various and sundry well-meaning but misguided 
W cic are littering up the legislative calendars of 


most of the States with bills seeking to prohibit the 

possession of firearms as an antidote to crime, Federal Judge 

Westenhaver of Cleveland has prescribed, in a few words, an 

efficacious corrective. It depends 

Coddling the Criminal neither upon additional legislation 

nor upon expensive legal machin- 

ery. It can be put into operation the moment that the jurists 
of the nation begin to act upon it. 

“Tf you want law and order, you must resort to punishment” 
Judge Westenhaver told members of the Ohio State Bar Associa- 
tion, and added: “We pay a heavy price for humanitarianism.” 

The jurist’s remarks were called forth by the action of a 
Cleveland jury whose members after finding a bandit, thief and 
murderer guilty in a degree that, under a strict interpretation of 
the law, would merit a life sentence, tacitly agreed that if the 
offender behaved himself for two years the jury would petition 
for his liberty. 

Scoring “soft-hearted sentimentalism” in prescribing penalties 
for criminal offences, Judge Westenhaver said in part: 

“The murder rate in the United States rises to a scandalous figure. 
Of the many who kill, comparatively few are ever arrested, still fewer 
convicted, few yet ever see the inside of a felon’s cell; only rarely is 
the murderer punished as the law says he shall be. A life term is 
commonly a short vacation at State expense, with nothing to do but 
eat the fruit of others’ industry.” 

Four conditions Judge Westenhaver believes “indispensable” for 
the improvement of these conditions. They are worth repeating: 

1. A better trained bar. 

2. A better trained judiciary. 

3. A popular psychology believing in and sustaining a rigorous and 
vigorous enforcement of law. 

4. Repeal of fifty per cent of existing criminal laws and declara- 
tions of a twenty-year moratorium on new ones. 


Two of Judge Westenhaver’s “indispensables” are especially 
worthy of consideration in connection with the effect their adop- 
tion would have upon the prevalence of crime. Better training 
for the members of the bar and judiciary would of course be of 
untold benefit in improving the operation of our legal machinery, 
especially since it has apparently become the custom of late years 
to reverse the custom of other days and to appoint fledgling law- 


as second-class matter, April 1, 1908, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., under Act of Congress March 3, 1879. 


yers to a term or two on the bench presumably to give them a 
good start on their legal career, instead of limiting such appoint- 
ments to legal minds of long preparatory training. 

But in his third “indispensable,” Judge Westenhaver strikes 
straight and uncompromisingly at the taproot of the most prolific 
eucouragement to crime with which the nation is called upon to 
contend,—the wrist slapping school of half-baked penology which 
dictates most of the totally inadequate sentences imposed nowa- 
days for crimes which merit the most rigorous, if not capital, 
punishment. Any legal theory which regards a murderer as an 
erring child to be expected back to normalcy—which would in 
effect abolish prisons, the gallows, the electric chair and the firing 
squad, replacing them with psychoanalytical clinics—simply per- 
mits the lawbreaker, when he so desires, to elect a relatively brief 
and, to a creature of brute tendencies, a not particularly unpleas- 
ant detention in full payment to society for an offense warranting 
the death penalty. 

Whether or not Judge Westenhaver’s fourth “indispensable” 
was uttered in entire seriousness, a proposal to clean the statute 
books of fifty per cent of existing laws and to refrain from the 
passage of additional legislation for a stated period would not be 
as disastrous a course as might at first appear. Far more than a 
century ago there existed sufficient law to care for most of the 
criminal offenses with which we deal today. Crime has not 
changed fundamentally; it merely appears in different guise ac- 
cording largely to the period and the social system under which 
the lawbreaker finds himself. Therefore, in the majority of cases, 
new laws are not only unnecessary but are confusing; all that 
is needed is a common sense interpretation of already existing 
law and the imposition of the proper penalty—and if a nation 
had no wider criminal code than that to be found in the Ten 
Commandments and the Mosaic Law, murder, robbery, and other 
forms of lawlessness could be controlled thereunder. 

And so the crime control problem, in analysis, boils down to 
the incontrovertible conclusion that not only are drastic weapon 
laws unwise and unnecessary but that the sickly sentimental atti- 
tude of many juries and jurists is responsible in a large measure 
for the prevalence of offenses against person and property. One 
Judge Westenhaver, administering justice is worth more in dis- 
couraging lawlessness than all the antifirearms laws ever devised. 
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The Oh Be Joyful Rifle Club 


wife, it being quite evident that we 

had nobody to talk to, we fell into 
various musings about rifles, radio, and sundry 
other things. It was as if we were alone in 
the desert. There is no solitude like that of 
having one other person near you who under- 
stands nothing about what you are doing. 
Wimmen are that way, sometimes, but for- 
tunately they have other functions. 

Anyway, in musing over the various hobbies 
that one can become addicted to, we felt a 
sense of guilt that we had rather left the old 
rifles aside for radio, and other sports, as it 
were, some outdoor and some indoor. We 
felt that a penance was due, and that in order 
to square ourselves it was up to us to do 
something for the rifles, to get a new guy into 
the game, or perhaps form a new series of 
matches, or something which would do the 
game a little good. But, for the last year 
we had been yanking new guys into the game, 
and helping out with matches, and sundry 
things like that. It must be something new, 
something novel. 

Then the idea came, we must have a new 
rifle club, one which would not interfere with 
any club which existed, one which was based 
upon some fact or thing, and which had a 
touch of humour in it. Gawd knows humour 
is strangely lacking in the shooting game, and 
we must surely inject that precious item into 
this new club. How? That was the rub, 
according to Walter Hampden; no Hamlet. 
We keep getting those two confused. Any- 
way, we must have humour. 

So all alone, and without aid of any kind, 
we formed the new club. Lone handed we 
elected ourselves the president, and all the 
other officers, and also the Board of Direc- 
tors. We then sat, and formed a set of by- 
_ rules and all the parliamentary things we 
could dope out. We elected to call it “The 
O Be Joyful Rifle Club”of nowhere in particu- 
lar. The name was correct, and felt good, and 
it sounded as if we might hope for that little 
precious grain of humour which we have been 
seeking in all the shooting world. The name 
stands as it is. We the officers and Board of 
Directors of the club think our selection in 
that respect is good. Then we sat and held 
proper parliamentary meeting upon what the 
purpose and functions of the club would be. 
We had a fine healthly rifle club, with a full 
set of officers and Board of Directors, well 
named, but did not know what to do with it. 

Why do anything with it? It was all right 
as it was, and why should every fool club 
have a function? But, yes, we have also de- 
cided upon a function, and that is to make 
people laugh. This rifle club, is for the pur- 
pose of making rifle shooters cheerful and 
happy, and that is the greatest function there 
is. Who can dispute that? We do not give 
a good damn about shooting, as that has been 


Oxi evening at dinner, opposite our 


By J. W. Gillies 


done enough, but we do give a good damn 
about good cheer and laughter, and we pro- 
pose to have plenty of it. That is the rare 
commodity which people work their hearts 
out for, and dig deep into their purses for, 
and we propose to give it free gratis for noth- 
ing. So our function is decided, and well. 

Now as to eligibility. We shall only take 
in those men who have won an open match 
of importance. Since shooting is not the 
function of this club, we must have it behind 
us fully, and only those who have won open 
matches can become members, so they can 
forget shooting. We will get some insignia to 
wear, with the name of the club on them, and 
that will designate the man as a member. 
We'll have no colors, but we must have in- 
signia, so we'll have a black patch, with gray 
lettering on it, with the name of the club. 
That patch will mean that a man could shoot, 
once, and that he at least knew how to laugh, 
which is the most important thing. 

Lone handed we have made a club, and a 
good one. Now about officers, and dues and 
bother like that, we must do away with them. 
There is no need of such twaddle. So we will 
decide about the dues right now. They will 
be 25 cents. If the treasurer is lazy he will 
not collect them. There will be no period of 
time, in these dues; they will be just 25 cents. 
We may never collect them, but since a club 
must have dues, we will call that figure correct, 
and make no statement as to time, which 
covers the matter entirely. These fool clubs 
which have dues, which have to be paid regu- 
larly are out of luck, and only the treasurer 
knows how bad that luck is. We want good 
luck, and if getting rid of dues will cinch it, 
we have it all roped and hog tied. 

Now as to election of officers. That too is 
a bother. So we will make it automatic. Each 
new man that is taken in, becomes president, 
automatically. The old president gets shoved 
down to vice president and so on down the 
line. Everybody has been an officer of the 
club, and so there are no hard feelings. Since 
last night, when we formed this club, we have 
increased the membership by three men. Bill 
Coons stepped into the office a while ago, and 
was immediately elected president, by joining 
the club. Then Jerry Hilborn called up, and 
became president, with Bill Coons deposed. 
Then Jack Hession telephoned, and now he is 
president, with all hands getting shoved down 
the line. Before the day is out we will likely 
have three or four new presidents. We are 
like a Central American Republic, we are, and 
we are happy about it. We have no politics. 
We don’t need ’em. We are having a good 
time, with our new club. The arm patches 
have been ordered and we are a full fledged 
club, and every man in it is a good shot. In 
fact, if we chose to do a little shooting, we 
could win every match in sight. All hands 
who have won open matches are invited to 
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apply for membership, Virgil Richard espe- 
cially. We roomed with that runt at Sea Girt, 
and he is a good skate. A good skate is better 
than a good shot, anyday. We are not sure 
he can shoot, yet, but we know he is a good 
skate. He never gets to bed nights. 

Now, one little thing has been forgotten, 
and that is about the club policy. We have a 
policy. Not an insurance policy, as we are not 
regular in any respect. We are funny, and 
we know we are funny, and admit it. But 
we have a policy. Once we get going, we must 
win every match we go after. If we do not 
win this match all our members must go into 
mourning, and wear black neckties for a per- 
iod of one week. This is the best rifle club 
in the world and they should win every match. 
How in hell can we be joyful if we do not 
win every match? 


INCE writing the foregoing, much has hap- 

pened, although it has been but three days. 
You will remember that one evening, while 
the mind of my spouse was off in other quar- 
ters, the grand total was this club, and that 
we started off lone handed, brave as could be, 
serene in the idea that we had arrived upon 
something good. Time, meaning three days 
which has elapsed, has proved that the idea is 
sound. 

We have now joined eight members, and 
have made some modifications. As mentioned 
Bill Coons, dropped into the office and inci- 
dentally the club, all in one jump. Then 
Jerry Hilborn fell in, and then Jack Hession, 
Charlie St. John, Larry Corsa, Ted Everett 
and Ed Rice. 

With the afore mentioned gentlemen as a 
nucleus, we will now proceed to get chesty and 
select. We are not going to hunt for mem- 
bers, but will take in anybody who has won 
an open match. The new ideas about the 
presidency of this club, are that the new man 
who is taken in, is not to become president 
right off the bat, but becomes just a member. 
He has to win still another match to become 
president. The president is therefore the man 
who has won the last open match, that is of 
our members. So the president of this club 
has to be a man who has won two open 
matches, one to get in, and another to become 
president. He lasts until another member 
wins an open match, which means that he 
lasts as long as the president of a Central 
American Republic, maybe a little longer. 

We therefore do not know right off the bat 
who is president. It is not so important, but 
we have one just the same. He is one of the 
members, but we cannot tell which. We will 
find out one day and then will write an article 
on the subject, for THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
Right now it is a mystery. Ted Everett might 
be, and so might somebody else. Anyway we 
have one, which is all we need. 

The names of the present members is listed, 
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with the matches they won, for which they 
were allowed membership: 

Ed Rice, Metropolitan Championship 1922 

Ted Everett, Eastern Small Bore Ch’ship, 1923 

Larry Corsa, Metropolitan Champ’ship, 1924 

Charlie St. John, Sea Girt Championship 1923 

Jack Hession, The Wimbledon 1921 

Jerry Hilborn, Spencer Match 1924 

Bill Coons, Metropolitan Match 1922 

Jack Gillies, Metropolitan Championship 1924 

Note that the name of the club is changed 
slightly, to the “Ohbe Joyful Club.” We hope 
it will stay put there, but if we think of a 
better name, we'll change it again. We'll 
change it every time we think of another. We 
reserve the right to do as we please, all the 
time, and have no fool parlimentary rules, or 
incriminating affiliations. We are foot-loose, 
and serene as can be, and if we do not have 
a good time, it will be because we are chumps. 
As new news crops up, we will write more ar- 
ticles about it for THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
We just love to write articles. 


* * a 


Three-Inch Shells 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Heavies 234 inch cases, 1%4 ounces of shot, 
184 pellets. Distance 40 yards 30-inch. Win- 
chester Model 1897 gun, 32-inch barrel. 


Round Pattern Percentage 


150 81.52 
143 77.72 
149 81. 

158 85.87 


Average .... 150 81.52 


I shot the regular Ajax Heavies in the Win- 
chester because it was chambered for this 
length. It is a good shooting gun and a par- 
ticularly good duck gun at very long ranges. 
I have seen its work on ducks many times. 
It can be taken for granted that velocities 
in the regular Super X and in the regular Ajax 
Heavies is practically the same as in the three- 
inch, running from 1,000 to 1,020 feet second. 
The difference in the two cartridges cannot 
be definitely stated, for the reason that one 
shell was shot in a certain gun and the other 
in a different gun. Yet, the figures may be 
accepted as giving a fairly definite line on 
the two cartridges. I had previously shot 
Super X 234-inch in a short chambered Fox 
and in a long chambered Lewis, finding re- 
sults about the same as in the Winchester, 
around 150 pellets as an average pattern at 
forty yards, No. 4 shot, 1%4 ounces. It there- 
fore appears that the normal pattern of regu- 
lar Ajax Heavies is about 150 and Ajax Heav- 
ies, three-inch, 166, as shot in the Smith gun 
mentioned. The difference of sixteen pellets 
may not appear very great, but if the patterns 
themselves were seen quite a difference in 
spread and density could be noted. 

The sixty-yard patterns of the Super X 
shell, it is to be seen, averaged 100 pellets. 
Ajax dropped a trifle under that, but this was 
probably merely the luck of the thing. An 
occasional pattern will always be more open 
than the average, and if one of these occurs in 
a string it is bound to drop the average. The 
main question is: Will patterns of one hun- 
dred No. 4 shot kill ducks, single birds, sitting 
on the water or flying, with certainty at 60 
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yards? I think that the pattern will kill the 
duck all right. For some years I shot an 
automatic Remington that patterned 100 No. 
4 shot, with a load of 165 pellets, and it was 
a killing gun. I doubt if I ever did better 
duck shooting than I did with this gun, though 
sixes were more often used than fours. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact remains that one hundred 
No. 4 shot in a 30-inch circle is mighty darned 
apt to kill the duck. 

I fired but the one pattern at eighty yards. 
Before shooting it my prediction was that 
the gun would shoot twenty-five per cent. The 
result of twenty-six per cent was so nearly 
what I expected, so close to results previously 


Ajax Heavies, Three Inch, Number 4 shot, 191 
pellets to the load, pattern 112, per cent 58.64. 
Selected pattern, being the best shot at 60 yards, 
Smith Long Range gun. 


obtained that I did not shoot any more. This 
pattern is illustrated, and indicates that if a 
duck were not killed he’d be hit anyhow. In 
the old days Fred Kimble had a gun which 
he declared took the single birds at eighty 
yards with the same certainty as at forty. His 
gun was a six bore and undoubtedly a more 
powerful weapon than anything we have to- 
day. Besides, he used No. 3 shot, which are 
rather too large for a 12 bore gun on ducks. 
Another thing, Kimble had thousands of 
chances to practice at eighty yards and knew 
where to hold. Most of us do not and never 
will learn—for lack of birds. 

Speaking of large shot and of luck, only 
a week ago, I killed a pintail. A flock of four 
were passing. They saw me and started to 
veer, then changed their course and came on. 
I estimated the distance at seventy yards and 
their height at sixty. The first shot at the 
closely bunched birds, lead five length, struck 
one bird let go and came straight down, being 
dead before I reached him. The first shot 
looked to me like an accident; the second one 
didn’t but both of them may have been luck. 
The gun was the Smith used in this test and 
the load Super X with No. 2 shot. The duck 
was seventy yards off all right, for he fell 
straight down and I paced off the distance— 
just how high he was, was an estimate, of 
course. Unless my calculations were off, those 
ducks were ninety yards from the gun. 

For the man who is curious to know what 
a gun ought to do at sixty yards, having 
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learned what it does at forty, my experience 
has it that the drop in percentage is liable to 
be around forty. The gun which shot eighty 
per cent at forty yards is likely to shoot no 
more than forty per cent at sixty. Big shot 
help out in this respect, large pellets like fours 
holding their course better than smaller sizes. 
However, the gun that shows fifty per cent at 
sixty yards is a cracking good one, and it is 
shooting a cracking good load. When we get 
that fifty per cent at sixty yards, we know 
that the choke fitted the load, that no great 
number of pellets had been injured in passing 
through the tube, that the shot string would 
be short, and that the powder was a progres- 
sive powder and nothing else. 

Now, who wants one of these long range 
guns, a super gun or a super load? The chap 
who can shoot, who takes a deal of pride in 
his shooting, who is keen to learn where to 
hold at very long ranges, whose duck shooting 
in the nature of things is to be of the hardest. 
No man can learn to take birds at seventy to 
eighty yards without one of these guns, with- 
out one of these loads, or he must have a 
larger bore and a more powerful load, some- 
thing not now obtainable in factory cartridges. 

By way of learning to shoot these big guns 
and loads I have many times stood up in the 
blind so that the ducks could see me and sheer 
off or rise. Then, when I had made my esti- 
mate for lead and found that I was right by 
stopping a fowl at seventy yards or beyond, 
that looked like fine and scientific shooting to 
me. I did not do anything like that though, 
as you will surmise, except when I had killed 
enough ducks and wanted to project and ex- 
periment with gun, load, and lead. 

The man who has a duck gun chambered 
for 234-inch cases need not worry about his 
weapon. A lot of fine 234-inch shells are on 
the market, being loaded I believe by about 
all the cartridge companies. The range will 
be all that most of us need, and maybe a good 
deal greater. This hitting ducks at seventy 
yards is not so simple as it looks on paper. 
Who knows where to hold on a passing can- 
vasback at seventy yards, at eighty yards? 
If he does know that, where will he hold on 
a mallard that is simply loitering along? 

However, as a final word, we are all fond 
of a hard game, of a game which gives us a 
good opinion of ourselves for the reason that 
the general run cannot play it. Such a game 
is to be found in long range duck shooting, 
with these three-inch shells, with these guns 
of tremendous range as shotguns go, and the 
man who masters it has reached the top round 
of the ladder. Furthermore, he is going to get 
ducks. It is said that Kimble never was 
beaten in a match on ducks, for numbers 
killed in a given time, and the reason was that 
he could take everything that came within 
eighty yards. Many and many a flock of 
ducks passes by beyond sixty yards for the 
one flock that comes inside that distance. 
Killing a single passing bird, away out seventy- 
five or eighty yards, simply looks like black 
magic to most of us, and when we can do it, 
one dead fowl is worth a dozen straight at 
thirty yards. 





Hoffman Arms Rifles 


(Concluded from page 8) 


English shells. All the shells have the gradual 
taper from base to neck, and hence a com- 
paratively small shoulder at the neck, which is 
as a shell should be. 

I have always thought that the decided 
shoulders, with larger powder bodies and small 
necks, like the Newton series, the Savage 
series, etc., cause added chamber pressures, 
and also grind the powder grains to broken 
particles as the gases and grains jam into and 
through those small necks, packed up by the 
nearly square shoulder of the shell. The Hoff- 
man Arms series resemble the .28 Ross ‘shell, 
which I think is the best designed shell so far 
produced in America. As the imported Mau- 
ser actions in these guns are about one-half 
inch longer than the Springfield actions, the 
Hoffman Arms series of shells can afford to 
avoid the sharp shoulder shell effect to gain 
powder room and thus get the interior gas 
space through extra length. This extra half- 
inch of action length is not noticeable in the 
total length of the rifle itself. For strictly 
hunting needs, the swivel ring around the bar- 
rel is well enough, but for real fine shooting, 
at either target or for game, that barrel ring 
has got to come off p. d. q. A few quick 
shots, the heat swells the barrel, that ring 
heats less rapidly, hence remains smaller than 
the barrel, this makes a tight place in barrel, 
and when a barrel gets tight it wobbles around 
just like a man when he gets too tight. The 
same things can easily be had with any barrel 
—ring around it—if there is a spring between 
the ring and the barrel as between the front 
mounts and the Winchester telescopes, for 
example. But these wedding rings slugged on 
usually bind too tight, like most wedding 
rings. Except perhaps with very heavy stiff, 
hence short barrels, I am more than half in- 
clined to think that binding the barrel in any 
way between the receiver and muzzle is heap 
bad. Not only for the reason just given—bar- 
rel stricture—but because of changing what 
might be called incorrectly the musical pitch of 
the vibrating barrel, just as the note changes 
when one pushes down on a violin string. I 
have always looked, in fact viewed with alarm, 
that doubtful ring in the nose of the Spring- 
field. I like the Krag front sight method 
much better. At least, it casts no cloud over 
my confidence, and confidence is half the game 
in gun as in all things else. 

The No. 48 Lyman, as I said, can be put 
on the Hoffman Arms Mauser action. I sug- 
gest that the factory bore holes for the No. 48 
Lyman and plug them with false screws, as 
does the Winchester factory for tang sights. 
Not that the No. 48 Lyman makes a good 
hunting sight, I would about as leave carry 
my watch without its case—works exposed— 
on a hunting trip as to carry the No. 48 Ly- 
man sight on a hunting rifle. But lots of folks 
with daintier tastes like it so—So be it. In 
fact, the only satisfactory receiver sight I 
know of on any rifle for the hunt, not an 
afternoon stroll through the grove, is the Ly- 
man receiver, non-windage, for the 1886 Mod. 
Winchester. That sight stays put, nor are 
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there a lot of Elgin screws and hairsprings 
to rust, work loose and get lost, and cause 
woe and much grief as the tail weathers go 
over the hill. As for an open sight, and it 
has its merits, every gun should have one, it 
should be made of cast iron and rivited on, 
and hold high or under for range. The rifles 
are American wonders as good in their field 
as the Springfield is in its, soldier, light hunt- 
ing gun, and super-accuracy from a crowbar. 
After handling the Hoffman Arms rifle, the 
Sporter Springfield seems like a lady’s rifle 
and the bolt .250-3000 like a lead pencil. 
Good guns, both of them. I wish I could 
try the new Newtons right beside the Hoffman 
Arms rifles, because, except in accuracy, the 
Springfield and the Savage are outclassed. 
Never yet, as I have said and written for 
years, have I had a rifle big enough for me 
in the Hills. But I guess I’ve found it in the 
Hoffman Arms .404. I know I have in the 


.505. If that elephant gutter hangs both arms 
on my left side, or just merely smears me 
over the scenery, I won’t kick even if it does. 
When I get kicked on one cheek I turn the 
other. Also shoot it on Sunday. Now I have 
got to go and kiss Pikes Peak good-bye. 


Backwoods’ Chronograph 
(Concluded from page 10) 


clamp, and the other wire to the opposite 
one with the four batteries connected up, 
which gave ample pull on the magnet to 
hold up the falling target, which was 
raised say forty-eight inches from center of 
‘bull’ to horizontal line on falling target. 

“When the bullet cut the tin foil, or the air 
ahead of the bullet broke it, the circuit was 
broken and the magnet released the falling 
target. By the time the bullet reached the 
stationary target the other had dropped in the 
neighborhood of forty-two inches and the bul- 
let passed through both targets. A low or 
high shot made no difference, as I added or 
subtracted this distance from the center of 
the ‘bull,’ to or from, the distance from center 
of bullet hole to horizontal line, on falling tar- 
get; which gave me exactly the drop during 
bullet flight. 

“Of the ten shots from each gun the vari- 
ation was very little, less than an inch as I 
remember, except in two shots where the wind 
blew and made the falling target bind slightly 
in the guides. Out of curiosity I tried a 
.303 Savage. The drop was about twenty-two 
inches. A comparison of the two rifles was all 
I needed, but of course knowing elevation 
above sea level and latitude the velocities 
could be computed if necessary. 

“Of course a shorter range, say 100 yards, 
could be used, then the taigets and frame 
could be much smaller for the old smoxe 
wagons and still less of a drop for the modern, 
but not better, rifles.” 

Incidentally, it will pay any club to install 
one of these chronographs for its members to 
play with. In fact, this idea can profitably be 
developed to even greater lengths and with 
the chronograph be provided a muzzle and 
elbow bench rest, a six-point rest, and a shot- 
gun patterning board. 
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The Directors’ Meeting 


(Concluded from page 2) 
conditions fixed, the recommendations of a 
committee upon which will serve a represen- 
tative of all branches of shooting, will be 
obtained. 


But one Honorary Director for Life was 
named at the meeting of Ferbruary 11. He is 
Capt. Edward C. Crossman whose services in 
the promotion of rifle practice, especially in 
the small bore field, should, in the opinion of 
the N. R. A. Directors, be especially recog- 
nized. 

The donation of a new trophy and the pre- 
sentation of the placque which will go to the 
winner of the Chemical Warfare Match con- 
cluded the business of the N. R. A. meeting. 


On behalf of the Chief of Ordnance, Maj. 
Glen P. Wilhelm announced the gift of a 
trophy from that branch of the Army. What 
form this trophy will take or wherein it will 
be awarded has not yet been decided. 

The Chemical Warfare Trophy in the form 
of a handsome plaque will be awarded in the 
Gas Mask Match which was fired for the first 
time last year at Camp Perry. 


Lt. Col. M. C. Mumma announced to the 
Directors the death, in an airplane crash, of 
Maj. Lee O. Wright of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, who for many years worked upon the 
development of military small arms. Colonel 
Mumma briefly reviewed Major Wright’s ac- 
tivities and moved that resolutions be drafted 
and sent by the Association to Major Wright’s 
family. This resolution was unanimously 
adopted and Colonel Mumma was asked to 
prepare this memorial. When this resolution 
had been acted upon, Maj. K. K. V. Casey, of 
Delaware, was recognized by the chair and 
told the Directors that he would present a 
trophy to the Association in memory of the 
dead officer, and which will be known as the 
Maj. Lee O. Wright Trophy. 


Before the meeting concluded there was 
considerable discussion on the question of 
making available for teams, prior to the Na- 
tional Matches, the ammunition which would 
be used in the subsequent contests. This 
matter was brought up by Nathaniel Nash, Jr. 
of Massachusetts who told the Directors that 
while it had been understood last year that 
all preliminary practice would be done with 
1923 ammunition, he had reason to believe 
that some teams were able to get ball car- 
tridges of the 1924 vintage. He urged that 
all teams be furnished with the same ammuni- 
tion. Mr. Nash was told that this matter 
properly comes within the province of the 
National Board, and that it would be called 
to the attention of the Board through Asso- 
ciation channels. 


Whether there will be any National Matches 
this year was a question of prime interest 
among the Directors, but all available infor- 
mation left the question somewhat in doubt, 
although all the government agencies con- 
cerned believe that the difficulties remaining 
after the necessary appropriations are as- 
sured can be ironed out if time to assure a 
meeting at Camp Perry next fall. 
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Proper Mounting of Tele- 
scopic Sight Blocks 
GOOD telescope sight and a good set 
of mounts are an important part of 
the modern shooter’s equipment. He 
use it with the greatest care, but how many 
shooters ever pay any attention to the blocks 
which hold the whole assembly on the rifle? 
group than the gun and ammunition will give 
you, the blocks on the rifle will have to be 
nearly right. So many sets of blocks have 
One ; question which is most frequently 
asked is, what is the proper spacing for the 
blocks. With the usual form of micrometer 
equal to 0.001 inch. When the blocks are 
spaced 7.2 inches between centers, one division 
of the micrometer dial will give a movement 
yards, 1 inch at 200 yards, and other ranges in 
proportion. If one desires that one division of 
the drum should equal one-half minute of 
their centers are 67 inches apart. Any other 
value of the micrometer settings can be read- 
ily obtained by direct proportion. 
at all times, it should be relieved on the bot- 
tom in both directions, so that it bears on 
the barrel in only four corners as shown in 
A block which bears on the center or all 
over is liable to loosen from shock. The 
screw heads should be dressed down so that 
one-sixty-fourth of an inch. All sharp corners 
on the blocks should be bevelled to reduce the 
possibility of a burr being raised, which would 
To insure the blocks being tight, the hold- 
ing down screws should be heated nearly red 
hot and screwed down as quickly and tightly 
and hold the block very securely. Where the 
barrel is very thin, it is best to tin both barrel 
and blocks and heat both and screw the screws 
to the barrel. If the barrel is heated and con- 
stantly turned to heat it uniformly, no harm 
can be done. 
blocks preparatory to drilling them to the 
barrel. Where considerable of this work is 
to be done, a drill jig is an absolute necessity. 
two good methods. The first is to place a 
good straight edge on the barrel exactly in 
line with the center of the front and rear 
barrel where the blocks are to be. Place the 
blocks on the barrel and mark the position of 
one screw hole in each block, and punch them 
Now carefully drill with the tap drill half way 
through the barrel, tap and screw on the 
block. Mark the position of the other screw 


By J. W. Fecker 
will spend many dollars for a fine sight and 
If you expect to shoot consistently a smaller 
the appearance of just being stuck on. 
mounts, one division of the micrometer dial is 
of the point of impact of 0.5 inch at 100 
angle, the blocks should be placed so that 
In order that the block shall remain tight 
the sketch. 
they set below the level of the block at least 
change the zero. 
as possible. The screws in cooling shrink 
down, both soldering and screwing the blocks 
There are several methods of lining up the 
For the shooter who “rolls his own” there are 
sight and scribe two fine short lines on the 
carefully exactly on the short center line. 
hole in each block by drilling through the 
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hole in the block with a full size drill, until a 
center is started in the barrel. Then con- 
tinue with the tap size drill. Tap and put in 
the screws. The blocks should set nicely on 
center and then the tops should be in line. If 
the blocks are not exactly in line, they can 
readily be straightened by filing carefully on 
the high side of the bottom. Papering or 
shining up under the low side is not permis- 
sible, as you should have a solid metal to 
metal bearing. 

Another method is to clamp the barrel in 
the vise, leather jaws of course, and rotate 
the barrel until a level place on some flat 
part of the receiver or barrel shows level. 
Clamp securely, and place the rear block on 
the barrel in position, put the level on the flat 
top, and move until the level shows the block 
to be level. Clamp securely and drill, tap the 


holes in the barrel, using the holes in the block 
to locate from. Repeat with the front block. 
A good fiat drill will be found much superior 


Ea 


to a twist drill where it is desired to drill 
holes exactly in place. When the blocks are 
carefully put on, and shrunk in place, they 
will remain tight indefinitely and it is a big 
load off one’s mind to know they are right. 
Therefore, with a little attention to small 
and seemingly unimportant details, the differ- 
ence can be found in scores. In regarding a 
marksman with a fine shooting career, a great 
measure of his success is traceable to the 
minute details of his equipment, and this ap- 
plies not only to the shooting game, but to 
success—that is, good, sound, all round, re- 
putable success—in other lines as well. 


Big Game Shooting in Norway 
(Continued from page 5) 

The glasses revealed a big bull elk with heavy 

antlers. 

Unfortunately his body and shoulder was 
hidden by the bushes, and he was looking in 
my direction, so there was no time to lose, 
and I gave him both barrels of the little 23 
bore Westley Richards ball and shotgun I 
was carrying, aiming for where the shoulder 
should be. The bull wheeled at the shots and 
accompanied by a cow, made off as if nothing 
was the matter with him. Though I once 
killed a grizzly bear with this useful little 
weapon, its composite bullets (lead base and 
copper cap) went to pieces in the bushes, and 
as was later proved, never touched the bull. 
L came running up when he heard the shots, 
and giving him the ball and shotgun, I took 
the 303 Savage he was carrying and we set 
after the elks running our hardest. Coming 
out of the forest we saw the elks just disap- 
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pearing on the other side of a large bog. 
Crossing the bog at our best speed we found 
at the other end that the tracks turned back 
parallel with the river and down wind. 

Fearing to give them our wind, we cut 
across the tracks and ran along parallel to 
them further up the slope. Though in good 
training the pace soon began to tell, and my 
legs felt like lead. The animals must have 
slowed down somewhat, for L caugh a glimpse 
of them down below us to the left, and mak- 
ing a terrific spurt across a small ridge I 
was just in time to see the cow disappearing 
over a ridge in front. Another spurt, and I 
saw them trotting across a clearing some 200 
yards distant, and firing quickly, the bull 
swerved to one side, leaving the cow. An- 
other shot made him turn back towards the 
river, exposing his broadside, the third shot 
flooring him in his stride. 

All the shots had hit him, and he proved 
to be a fine old monarch of the forest, the 
head spanning 47 inches with nine and six 
points respectively, a very good head for Nor- 
wegian elk nowadays. 

As I have remarked above, the Norwegian 
antlers cannot compare in size with Canadian 
heads though in earlier days, before the elk 
was so much persecuted, heads of fifty inch 
spread or over and carrying twenty points or 
more were not uncommon. Even today some 
lucky hunter may bag a twenty pointer now 
and then, and if it were not for the fact that 
the peasant hunter and farmer as readily kills 
cows as bulls, there would soon be no shoot- 
able bulls left for the sportsman. 


Thoughts on the Small Bore 


(Continued from page 7) 


target thereafter and try to get the maximum 
out of yourself rather than to expect most of 
it from the rifle and ammunition. Usually the 
rifle and ammunition will be there when you 
arrive. The fellow who is constantly changing 
his ammunition or his scope or his rifle is one 
of those in and out chaps who never knows 
where he’s at. Look out for the boy who uses 
the same combination day in and day out and 
who turns a deaf ear to the fellow who tells 
him that he has a combination which is a 
world beater and his ammunition has got the 
world licked. 

Most any of the ammunition on the market 
today is capable of fine accuracy. My advice 
to the new shooter would be to try each of 
the different kinds in his rifle, give them all 
a good trial and then select the ammunition 
which groups the closest and stick to that 
ammunition, and more important than all, 
don’t change your sights after every shot. 
Seventy-five per cent of the shooters overdo 
it. Change your sights for never less than 
three shots and remember where those shots 
were. In other words, triangulate and get 
the center of impact and just because the wind 
is blowing don’t get scared, usually the wind 
is not unsteady enough to blow you out very 
far and you will gain more by leaving your 
sight alone and keeping your center of impact 
where it belongs than by monkeying around 
and finding yourself shooting all over the lot. 
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Conducted by Capt. Jerome Clark 


A Daniel Boone Rifle 


By Stephen Trask 


IREARMS authentically associated with 
F the historic figures of pioneer days 
have always held and will always hold 
the keenest interest of collectors. That is why 
there appear with comparative frequency fire- 
arms declared to have been the property of 
this or that famous American. Sometimes 
these claims are susceptible of substantiation. 
More frequently however these claims to dis- 
tinction rest upon family tradition alone with 
not even circumstantial evidence to lend them 
credence. 
And so in the collections of individual con- 
noisseurs and museums today there are many 


Among the latest weapons for which dis- 
tinguished ownership is claimed and which 
apparently will stand close scrutiny without 
revealing either inconsistency or anachronism 
is a long-barreled, full stocked “set” trigger 
Kentucky rifle said to have been owned and 
carried by Daniel Boone on his last trail 
across Kentucky and into Missouri in 1794. 

In preparing the gun for photographing 
it will be seen that the photographer chalked 
the carving in order to bring out the detail in 
the negative. It will also be noted that the 
pins which hold barrel and stock together 
have been supplemented by twine wrappings 
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all his Kentucky lands through technicalities 
and his money by robbery, took his last long 
trail across Kentucky and into Missouri, 
where he became a subject of the King of 
Spain. This was in 1794 and in a remote part 
of western Kentucky, while on his road to 
Missouri, he presented this rifle to a pioneer 
who had befriended him. From the descend- 
ants of this pioneer the Historical Society 
secured it and now it hangs above the door 
leading into the library located in the old 
Capitol building. 

“This rifle is of keener appearance than the 
picture shows it and the carving on the stock 
is rather rudely but deeply cut, having every 
appearance of being executed with a large 
knife, such as a hunting knife. 

“Tt is my belief that the setting sun carved 
on the right side of the stock was emblematic 
of Boone’s last, long trip Westward. Sin- 
cerely, W. B. Ardery.” 

Mr. Ardery’s letter was followed by some 
additional information from Mrs. Jouett 
Taylor Cannon, under date of January 27, 
1925, which is herewith quoted: 

“Your letter in regard to the Boone rifle 
was received this morning. 

“TJ wish very much that I could give you 
the exact record of this old gun, which Mrs. 
Jennie C. Morton, my predecessor considered 
a great treasure, and treated as something 
sacred. I am sure that she at least, felt 
perfectly convinced of its authenticity. Just 
exactly what proof she had I am not now 


The Daniel Boone Rifle now in keeping of the Kentucky Historical Society 


so-called “historic” weapons which not only 
have not the slightest claim to authenticity 
but which present indisputable anachronisms 
to prove the fallacy of the histories attributed 
to them. Equally there are many weapons of 
known and proved lineage and some of un- 
suspected historical value. 

An example of the absurdities which are 
cropping up constantly in connection with 
weapons of known ancestry was until very 
recently to be seen in cue of the display cases 
in the museum of a prominent patriotic so- 
ciety. There, labeled as the weapon carried 
by a certain soldier of Washington’s forces 
through the entire revolutionary war, there 
reposed a Hall flintlock breechloader of the 
Harper’s Ferry vintage of 1827. Nearby was. 
@ percussion pepperbox pistol invested with a 
similar history! When the inconsistency of 
associating a revolutionary history with weap- 
ons not invented until many years after the 
close of hostilities with England was pointed 
out to the museum curator, the weapons were 
removed. 


which detract a little from its appearance. 

This Boone rifle has been called to the at- 
tention of the editors by W. B. Ardery of the 
Kentucky General Assembly, who, in sending 
a photograph of the old weapon, says: 

“Dear Captain Clark: While attending the 
last Legislature the thought occurred to me 
that both you and THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
might care for a picture of Daniel Boone’s rifle 
now in the keeping of the Kentucky Histori- 
cal Society. Through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Jouett Cannon, the Secretary, the picture was 
taken but on account of other pressing mat- 
ters I delayed sending it to you. 

“TI did not have the opportunity to closely 
examine the rifle and to see whether or not it 
bore the maker’s name, but will do that in 
the future. At my request the photographer 
brought out plainly in the picture the carving 
on the stock so that it would be easily dis- 
tinguishable. 

“The information of the Society concerning 
this rifle is very meager. It is only known 
that Boone, with a bitter heart, after losing 
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in a position to say, but I shall make it my 
business to find out if it is possible. 

“Mrs. Morton attended to nearly all of her 
correspondence in her own home, and her 
letters were kept there, and after her sudden 
death in January 1920, and the breaking up 
of her home there was naturally some confu- 
sion in the disposition of her effects and the 
separation of her personal belongings from 
those of the Society. That may account that 
I have never seen any correspondence on the 
subject among her letters in our files. 

“In an article on Daniel Boone in the Reg- 
ister for 1907, Mrs. Morton stated positively 
that one of Boone’s rifles, ‘carved with his 
own hand,’ was among the relics of the His- 
torical Society, and there is a full-page picture 
showing two views of the rifle and powder- 
horn you saw. Under the picture is printed 
the statement ‘Pictures hanging in the Ken- 
tucky Historical Rooms, of Daniel Boone’s 
Rifle and Powder-horn, made by Taylor Gra- 
ham, a gunsmith in North Carolina, who after- 
wards came to Kentucky and settled on Elk- 
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horn. Daniel Boone carved the letters and 
figures on them with his knife.’ 

“A newspaper clipping which appears quite 
old, but which unfortunately has neither head- 
ing nor date, hung at one time in a frame un- 
der the gun, and on the margin Mrs. Morton 
had written: ‘This ist he gun alluded to in 
the above statement.’ 

“The clipping stated that a ‘Gentleman 
from Eastern Kentucky’ told of an old rifle 
which had been handed down in his family 
through an old Trapper named Dedmon, who 
lived on Powerll’s River, in Virginia, and de- 
scribed the gun, with inscriptions, initials and 
all, just as you saw it. I got the impression 
from the appearance of the clipping that it 
was from the Frankfort letter in the Courier 
Journal, possibly during a session of the Legis- 
lature, and thought that on seeing it Mrs. 
Morton might have investigated it, and se- 
cured the gun for the Historical Society. 
Yours very sincerely, Jouett Taylor Cannon, 
Secretary-Treasurer.” 

The Boone Rifle belonging to the Kentucky 
Historical Society presents a most interesting 
exhibit to those interested in the authentifica- 
tion of period firearms. 

The date assigned as the time when this 
weapon is said to have been given by Boone to 
a Virginia trapper—about 1794—br‘ngs out no 
contradiction between the year and the type 
of the rifle. Those familiar with so-called 
Kentucky rifles will immediately recognize in 
the photograph a weapon the lines of which 
conform to the period assigned. It lacks the 
very marked crescent shaped butt plate which 
became characteristic among Kentucky rifles 
of the vintage after 1800. It is full stocked 
as were the eighteenth century products. And 
so far, no anachronism is apparent from the 
photograph. It is said to be the work wf a 
North Carolina gunsmith and this contention 
would seem to receive support from the 
absence of a patch box in the stock, an ear 
mark of the old “Southerners” which very 
seldom showed the fine brass scroll work of 
the Pennsylvania smiths. 

That other rifles said to have been owned by 
Daniel Boone are in existence is likewise not 
a damaging circumstance for it must be re- 
membered that a frontiersman of the Boone 
type was not only likely to have owned, but 
certainly must have owned several weapons 
during the course of his wanderings, and it 
was but natural that from time to time he 
parted with them. 

From this circumstance comes the explana- 
tion that there are in existence several very 
well authenticated historic rifles, which have 
been owned by prominent characters. There 
are also, by the same token, in existence many 
interesting “shootin’ irons” which have figured 
more or less interestingly in the life histories 
of men locally prominent, and whose life his- 
tories undoubtedly hold thrilling details. 

Regardless of the fact that the owners of 
these old weapons were perhaps not nationally 
known, and in some instances figured only in 
history, the stories which hang about the old 
guns would be of extreme interest. 

If you have one of these semi-historic guns 
in your collection, let’s have the story. 
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A Dissertation on Flintlocks 
By B. S. Albertson 


O most collectors, a fine arm of the 

| late flint lock period almost means 

London or at least British made, 

though sometimes one does admit a French or 
perhaps Italian piece. 

This is true in a large degree, as the greater 
number of European gunsmiths seemed to run 
to ornate ornamentation rather than beauty of 
line, the locks being particularly open to criti- 
cism in this regard. 

When one gets into the percussion lock pe- 
riod this is even truer, as it would seem that 
in trying to avoid the appearance of imitation 
the only success was to make a lock and ham- 
mer that lacks about every point of grace 
or beauty usually worked into even the less 
expensive British and American products. 

The Spanish product was especially offen- 
sive in this respect, the greater number of 
arms, both flint and percussion having the 
mainspring and all other parts, except tumbler 
and sear on the outside of the lock plate. And 
to judge by the shape given to stocks, all 
Spaniards were either hunchbacks or suffering 
from a goitre. 

Ornamentation seemed to mean trying to 
get the greatest possible number of lines in a 
given space regardless of any meaning as ap- 
plied to firearms or the chase; or placing silver 
wherever it could possibly, or impossibly, be 
placed. Silver butt plates, trigger guards, 
thimbles, bands, and on some doubles a silver 
top rib was the proper thing in almost all of 
the examples I have seen. In many instances, 
the wood in the stock was carved or overlaid 
with metal, wire worked into it or embellished. 

While all of this may be quite all right when 
applied to pistols intended primarily for show, 
on a strictly utilitarian piece like a shotgun 
one hardly expects to have it run to jewelry. 

Once in a while, however, one does find a 
piece both beautiful in line and appropriate in 
ornament. When such a specimen does ap- 
pear and like the “gifts of the gods” falls to 
a light charge it is much like the first baby, it 
must be talked about. As such a windfall 
lately came my way, my brother collectors 
may be lenient and let me describe it. 

In the first place it is in new condition, that 
is, judging by the lack of powder marks or 
burning of the pan and surrounding parts it 
has seldom or never been fired, the only fly 
in my ointment being that the ramrod is miss- 
ing. 

As to date, between 1770-1810 is as definite 
as I care to be, not knowing anything about 
the Spanish gunsmiths, and the dates of their 
work. 

In general outline, she is remarkably like the 
best Kentuckies except for as light curve at the 
toe of stock, stock full length, with no carv- 
ing except where the ramrod enters the stock 
here a very plain double curve has been 
placed. Where the tang of the barrel is set 
into the stock we have a conventional leaf 
very beautifully done, and only in outline, 
where usually they are carved to show every 
vein and almost the pores. 
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The barrel is blued, very slightly flared at 
the muzzle and for some little distance at the 
breech. Half octagon, where round and octa- 
gon meet, instead of the usual blending of one 
with the other there are two double rings and 
a wreath of laurel chiseled into the barrel 
making what, for lack of a better name, may 
be called a capital. The tang is bright steel 
with a chiseled edge of leaves, the tang screw 
is engraved as a boss from which hangs a 
trophy of arms, and it is surmounted by the 
bust of a mailed warrior. Fore sight is of 
gold, the barrel being cut away and a four- 
pointed star of gold carrying a gold blade has 
been hammered in. On the top flat at the 
breech are the following, inlaid in gold: 

A conventional Fleur-de-lis. The Armor- 
ers mark of a crown surmounting JHN DZE 
LAIA then a beaded golden square showing a 
crowned spread eagle his right claw holding 
the Fleur-de-lis and what apears to be a 
sceptre in his left, defying the lightning. Both 
right and left flat have a conventional design 
in gold, very heavy gold touch hole. 

The lock, of bright steel, shows a beveled 
edge, at rear, behind striker a deer head with 
hunting horn, bow and arrows, between striker 
or hammer and frizzen spring is engraved a 
seated figure, gun across knees and a dog at 
feet. 

Running under the pan is the name Joachin 
Zelaia and under frizzen the gold armorers 
mark on the barrel is repeated. 

The hammer is the most graceful I have 
seen on any European arm of its period, a 
beveled edge, chiseled laural leaves, top holder 
shell shape, with the back dovetailed to pre- 
vent its slipping. Pan of a semi-gargoyle 
shape with chiseled edge. Frizzen carved in 
low relief of shell and leaf design, frizzen 
spring and screws chiseled, all inside lock 
parts engraved with simple lines. 

Opposite the lock, and taking the lock pins 
is a chiseled steel plate showing in a medallion 
the same mailed bust shown on barrel tang 
and a chiseled scroll design of lines and leaves. 

Trigger guard also of polished steel chiseled 
at ends, showing urns with what appears to be 
a fern, edge all around engraved in leaves and 
lines, low relief medallion under trigger. 

Butt plate plain polished steel, except where 
heel turns over stock where a trophy of arms 
and flags is chiseled. 

Stock of some light colored wood, with 
padded velvet cheek piece. Barrel bands 
polished and cut steel as are the band springs. 

For those who, like myself, want figures 
here they are: Bore, 5% inches approxi- 
mately, barrel, 3734 inches, Overall 5314 
inches, weight five pounds nine ounces. 

If any of the brothers can give me the 
meaning of the gold inlay on the barrel I 
will try and return the favor. 


Whatever criticism may apply to the over 
ornamentation of continental firearms, it can 
however by no means be taken to include the 
customs of the high grade British gunsmiths 
in supplying platinum, gold and silver vent 
bushings in high grade weapons or the very 
chaste ornamentation sometimes found around 
the patent breeches of high grade barrels. 
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A Shooting Company 


COMPANY H, 


160TH INFANTRY 


By Capt. W. R. Jackson 


N 1921 during the reorganization of the 160th 

Iafantry, difficulty was found in getting a 
company at Pasadena, but finally I was induced 
to take the Company for a year (had it nearly 
four years now) and much to my disgust founda 
Machine Gun Company had been wished on me, 
but upon considering the ammunition allowance 
of such an organization, together with the fact 
we could shoot pistols too, decided to make the 
best of it. Yes, we had all of six old rifles from 
a former rifle company—rusty, but fairly good 
at that. 

By hard work in 1922 we won the Individual 
Rifle Championship, the Company Rifle Cham- 
pionship, and in 1923 the Individual Machine 
Gun Championship and the Pistol Team Cham- 
pionship of the State and qualified more men 
with the rifle than any other company. 

In 1924 we had high score in the Company 
Team Championship of the United States in the 
N. R. A. outdoor matches, the Individual Rifle 
Championship of the State, the N. R. A. Rapid 
Fire Pistol Championship, won every pistol match 
we fired except one, qualified 31 men with the 
rifle, 52 men with the pistol and 20 men on 1,000 
inch machine gun range. 

We now have four Distinguished Riflemen and 
two Distinguished Pistol Shots in our Company 
and in the U. S. Revolver Association . 1925 
Matches averaged about 85 per cent for ten men, 
(our first five averaging over 90 per cent) for 
our first scores. 

Here is a brief description of how it was done: 

First, by shooting — we fired over 30,000 
rounds of .22 Palma last year, all of which we 
bought ourselves. 

Second, by careful coaching. Nothing brings 
in new recruits like a chance to learn how to 
shoot and the shooting “bugs” come in too, of 
course, and we develop coaches of them. 

We have a one target indoor range hung from 
under the roof and we shoot every drill night 
and several in between. We have a range for 
pistol and 1,000 inch machine gun in the forest 
reserve which we use frequently, and my men 
shoot in every rifle match for a radius of 150 
miles around. 

We gave three cups for revolver shooting last 
year (one for new men only, two for machine 
gun work including knowledge of the gun); one 
indoor rifle cup, one offhand, one rapid fire, one 
all around trophy for best work with rifle, re- 
volver and machine gun. We also put up three 
turkeys as prizes at Christmas which were fired 


for with the revolver and created much interest. 
A triple tie was shot off on one. 

We have a Webley air pistol and every man 
is given a course of training with this under a 
good coach, then a course on indoor rifle range 
and 1,000 inch machine gun range. We also 
use the Hollifield Practice Rod for both rifle 
and revolver. 

Speaking of the match we lost, it was to the 
Hollywood police department armed with the 
38 S. & W. Special with target sights and light 
trigger pulls and greater sight radius. We shot 
Service S. & W. .45’s, four pound pull and five- 
inch barrels, fixed sights and were beaten by 17 
points out of 2,500 and at 50 yards only. Of the 
ten men shooting on the two teams over the 
qualification course (minus the bobber) the av- 
erage per man was over 85 per cent and no 
misses. They were good sports and we enjoyed 
the match even if it did rain and even if we did 
lose. 

If any company can show a better, all-around 
average with three weapons, or even with rifle 
and revolver, we would like to hear from them 
and arrange a friendly match, ten-man teams, 
with either small bore or Service guns. 

We pay the entry fee of all teams in both the 
N. R. A. and U. S. R. A. matches, and the men 
pay their own annual dues out of their drill pay. 
Two men are life members of the N. R. A. Seven 
of them have been on National Match rifle teams 
—five on revolver teams. 

It might be of interest to know that I was 
given a detail to coach raw recruits at Mon- 
terey this summer, and was to have a detail from 
the 30th Infantry as assistant coaches. Upon 
arriving at the range with over 100 men from 
twelve companies, I found no pit detail, no 
targets up, no phone men, no assistant to coach 
—nothing but ammunition and a bare range; 
but I had with me six men from my own com- 
pany who wanted to zero in for a match, and six 
men from the Service Company under Sergeant 
Frank C. Payne, an experienced Camp Perry 
shooter and a good executive—I was the only 
officer there. 

Within 45 minutes after putting Sergt. Payne 
in charge of the pit he had 48 targets on, a bunch 
of rookies drilled on handling targets and mark- 
ing. I put two of my own men on phone, took 
rest of the experienced shots for coaches and fired 
every one of those men (over 100) five shots in 
each of four positions and made them like it— 
this in four hours’ time. 
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This was accomplished by not letting anyone 
shoot until a coach had shown him the proper 
position, the consequence being there were few 
sore shoulders, no bumped noses and many good 
scores. Without the help of these experienced 
men I could have done little. All were Camp 
Perry men or else made this year’s team, and had 
you seen their work you would have realized the 
value of Perry as a school for coaching. — 

The Brigade Inspector came along, saw the 
work we were doing, paid me a high compliment, 
and I was given all these men as a coaching de- 
tail, and we put through over 600 men with 
rifle and pistol in one week—half days only. 

Of course we could not shoot so many over a 
qualification course, but we took care to start 
them right in position and trigger squeeze. With 
rifle we shot offhand, kneeling, sitting and prone. 
With pistol we shot slow fire only, at 15 yards. 

We have taken the A, B, C, and D targets and 
reduced them to 25 yards and now can shoot a 
Qualification Course A (with 22 of course) in 
our own Armory—or a President’s Match, Wim- 
bledon or Leech Cup Match, or National Indi- 
vidual Course. This creates much interest and 
gives the men a fair idea what they might make 
outside on the regular range though, of course, 
there is no mirage or wind to bother. Some of 
your rifle club men might try this: Reduce your 
1,000 yard target to 25 yards. To shoot a Leech 
Cup Match merely bring the target up 1-10 for 
900 yards and 1-5 for 800 yards. The only ex- 
ception we made was on the rapid fire target. 
We used the 500-yard reduced to 25 yards, as 
we found the 200 and 300 proportion too large 
and too easy. 


* * * 


PISTOL SHOOTERS, ATTENTION! 


The Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Club, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, desires pistol team matches, five 
man teams, 20 yards, Standard American target 
at 50 feet. The Manhattan club is being forced 
to use a small, poorly equipped range at the 
present time which accounts for the unusual 
distance. The club is trying to carry on under 
a handicap, and it is to be hoped that all clubs 
having pistol shooters in their ranks will help 
the Manhattan club along by taking up this 
challenge. Communications should be addressed 
to Paul A. Shepherd, Secretary., 393 K. S. A. C., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


* * * 


ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY WINS 


The Roosevelt Highway Rifle and Revolver 
Club fired a match against Durant, Oklahoma, at 
this place on January 18th. Course of fire was 
as follows: Ten shots standing, five shots sitting, 
five shots kneeling, and five shots prone, on the 
regulation 50-foot indoor target with the follow- 
ing results. 

Roosevelt Highway, 1383; Durant, 1140 


The Durant bunch are a fine bunch of shooters 
and it is a pleasure to compete with them. 
Would also state that this club is looking for 
matches with any club which happens to be 
looking for competition over the indoor 50 foot 
range with the small bore arm and iron sights. 

M. M. Pond, Sec’y. 
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FIELD DAYS AND HANDICAPS AT 
MIDDLEFIELD 

Replying to your letter of the 24th instant, I 
am pleased to give you the account of a few of 
our novelty events and Field Days which have 
helped make our club a success in the last four 
years. 

When a person goes to spend a day shooting, I 
have found that he or she wants to shoot and 
shoot a great deal. Our Field Days, therefore, are 
run with that purpose in view. Our outdoor 
range is laid out in a semi-circle with the four 
fifty-yard small bore targets at the left, carried 
on overhead trolleys the 250-yard large bore next 
to the right, the pistol range next and a trap set 
at the extreme right. 

This arrangement allows a person to keep 
shooting continuously in one or another of the 
events as long as he stays and all events are 
made re-entry with only a small (25c¢ usually) 
entrance fee. 

The large bore is the only event which goes 
rather slow, as we have only one target, but we 
have speeded this up considerably by using tele- 
phone system of returning scores instead of the 
spotters and markers. This makes it about twice 
as fast as with the spotters. I find that very 
small prizes are as eagerly tried for as better 
ones and the income much greater, the main idea 
in the shooters’ minds being that they want to 
shoot all the time. 

On this same 250-yard range, we have built a 
running deer on art overhead wire right in back 
of our target frames which I have told you run 
horizontally behind a bank instead of vertically 
into a pit. When we run a deer event we move 
up to 100 yards. When using the deer, we can- 
not use our pistol range. 

When using the deer, all entries are squadded 
ten to a squad and each entry has three chances 
at deer. Anyone can enter the same squad more 
than once by paying the entrance fee. This al- 
lows us a positive income from each squad, 
usually $10, which is a very important matter 
from a Secretary’s standpoint, I think. We run 
the trapshooting the same way, giving a good 
prize, such as a turkey for the high man of each 
two squads. I find that live turkeys create double 
the interest that dressed ones or an order on a 
meat shop does, and by making sure we have 
enough we usually have two, three, or four left 
to raffle off on practice nights at the indoor 
range. Our running deer always draws a crowd 
and I attribute one of the reasons to fulfilment of 
this wish to shoot a great deal, as each man gets 
a chance to shoot more than one shot each time 
it goes out. 

Indoor shooting is more of a problem, one of 
the reasons being that it is limited to a .22 caliber. 
The greatest requisite for this shooting is com- 
fortable quarters. Interest can be kept up for a 
short time in a poor range, but even hard work 
on the part. of a secretary will fail unless com- 
fortable conditions prevail. Another requisite 
for a successful indoor club is the planning of 
special or novelty events and I believe to keep up 
good interest something of the sort must be 
planned for every practice night. Some that the 
secretary tries will fall flat. It is up to him to 
pick the ones that go across well and vary them 
slightly. We have tried many, including tour- 
naments, luck targets, handicaps picked from for- 
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mer scores and Pick-your-own-handicap matches. 

In our own club they all fell flat except the 
last, the match where each shooter picks his own 
handicap before shooting and cannot pull in his 
target till completed and is penalized two or four 
for every one he goes over the possible. This 
match in many slight variations has been our 
lifesaver and all the boys are figuring between 
times what handicap they will next choose. The 
prize does not count, as shown by one fool ar- 
rangement they all like where the winner gets 
half of the entrance fees, but he has to treat each 
entrant to five cents worth of candy. The en- 
trance fee is only ten cents, so you see the club 
is the only winner to the extent of five cents 
per entrant. 

We are now working on a variation of this 
type of match which seems to be working nicely. 
We have put up a high grade .22 target rifle as 
a prize, the winner of three legs on it to posses it. 
A leg, consisting of ten targets each of twenty 
shots, five in each position, is shot off each 
month. Each entrant is allowed to pick his own 
handicap at the first of each month, this to apply 
to each target during the month, and for each 
point over the possible of 200 the person is penal- 
ized four points from 200. This forces a man to 
pick a low handicap and shoot his. very best. I 
have found that in this way the men are more 
than surprising themselves by the scores they are 
making. Even this sort of a match would be an 
easy one for the good shot who shoots consist- 
ently good. But right here is a point which I 
think is as essential for the success of a club as 
a hard working secretary. The good consistent 
shooters must be real sports and not hog all the 
prizes. Only in this way can novices feel they 
have a chance and thereby have interest enough 
to stay in the game. 

I trust that this description is not too long 
and that some of it may be of interest. 

Charles E. Lyman, Jr., 
* om * 
MINNEAPOLIS MUNICIPAL RIFLE 
* TEAM ACTIVE 

The Girl’s Municipal Rifle Team of Minneap- 
olis which is conducted under the auspices of the 
Board of Park Commissioners of Minneapolis 
maintains one of the most active and aggressive 
schedules of any civilian club in the country. 
Mention of their match with the 113th Iowa 
Cavalry is made elsewhere in these columns. In 
addition, we learn that a shoulder-to-shoulder 
match was fired January 19th in the Kenwood 
Armory range, Minneapolis, between the girls’ 
team and the varsity team of the University of 
Minnesota. Conditions called for seven shooters, 
ten shots each, N. R. A. Standard 50-ft. target, 
all scores to count, and iron sights. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota won by the scant margin 
of two points, final scores being 697 to 695. The 
Girls’ Team put on three possibles, three 99’s 
and one 98, while the college shooters hung up 
five possibles, one 99 and one 98. This club of 
girl shooters is putting on an exhibition of sports- 
manship that many male shooting aggregations 


would do well to try to emulate. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUES GET 
UNDER WAY 
The three Intercollegiate Leagues, embracing 
twenty-four of the major leagues and universities 
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of the East which are an outgrowth of the one 
league conducted last year, will start their 1925 
schedule the week of February 8th. The schedules 


for the three leagues follow: 
NEW ENGLAND SCHEDULES 


ist Week—Feb. 8-14 
Yale vs Williams 
M. I. T. vs Harvard 
Dartmouth vs Boston 
Vermont vs Norwich 
2nd Week—Feb. 15-21 
Yale vs M. I. T. 
Williams vs Norwich 
Dartmouth vs Harvard 
Vermont vs Boston 
3rd Week—Feb. 22-28 
Yale vs Dartmouth 
Williams vs M. I. T. 
Vermont vs Harvard 
Boston vs Norwich 


4th Week—March 1-7 
Yale vs Vermont 
Williams vs Dartmouth 
M. I. T. vs Norwich 
Boston vs Harvard 

5th Week—March 8-14 
Yale vs Boston 
Williams vs Vermont 
M. I. T. vs Dartmouth 
Harvard vs Norwich 
6th Week—March 15-21 
Yale vs Harvard 
Williams vs Boston 

M. I. T. vs Vermont 
Dartmout vs Norwich 


7th Week—March 22-28 
Yale vs Norwich 
Williams vs Harvard 
M. I. T. vs Boston 
Dartmouth vs Vermont 


INTERCOLLEGIATE MIDDLE STATES LEAGUE 


Ist Week—Feb. 8-14 
Geo. Wash. vs Pittsburgh 
Carnegie vs Georgetown 
Gettysburgh vs Jns Hop. 
Lafayette vs St. Johns 
2nd Week—Feb. 15-21 
Geo. Wash. vs Carnegie 
Pittsburgh vs Georgeto’n 
Gettysburgh vs Laf'yette 
St.Johns vs Jns Hopkins 

Srd Week—Feb. 22-28 
Geo.Wash. vs Gettysb’rg 
Pittsburgh vs Carnegie 
St. Johns vs Georgetown 
Jns Hopkins vs Lafa’tte 


4th Week—March 1-7 
Geo.Wash. vs St. Johns 
Pittsburgh vs Gettysb’rg 
Carnegie vs Lafayette 

Jns Hopkins vs G’rget’n 
5th Week—March 8-14 
Geo.Wash. vs Jns Hopk. 
Pittsburgh vs St. Johns 
Carnegie vs Gettysburg 

Georgetown vs Lafayette 
6th Week—March 15-21 
Geo.Wash. vs Lafayette 
Pittsburgh vs Jns Hopk. 
Carnegie vs St. Johns 

Gettysburg vs Georget’n 


7th Week—March 22-28 
Geo. Wash. vs Georgetown 
Pittsburgh vs Lafayette 
Carnegie vs Jns Hopkins 
Gettysburg vs St. Johns 


INTERCOLLEGIATE EASTERS LEAGUE 


Ist Week—Feb. 8-14 
U. of Pa. vs NY U. 
PennState vs CityColNY 
Columbia vs Syracuse 
Princeton vs U. Buffalo 
2nd Week—Feb. 15-21 
U. of Pa. vs Penn State 
NY U. vs City Col. NY 
Princeton vs Syracuse 
Columbia vs U. Buffalo 
Srd Week—Feb. 22-28 
U of Pa. vs Columbia 
NY U. vs Penn State 
Princeton vs CityCol.NY 
Syracuse vs U Buffalo 


4th Week—March 1-7 
U. of Pa. vs Princeton 
NY U. vs Columbia 
Syracuse vs City Col. NY 
Penn State vs U Buffalo 
5th Week—March 8-14 
U of Pa. vs Syracuse 
NY U. vs Princeton 
Penn State vs Columbia 
CityCol.NY vs U Buffalo 
6th Week—March 15-21 
NY U. vs Syracuse 
Penn State vs Princeton 
Columbia vs CityCol.NY 
U. of Pa. vs U. Buffalo 


Ith Week—March 22-28 
U. Pa. vs City Col. NY 
Penn State vs Syracuse 
Columbia vs Princeton 

NY U. vs U. of Buffalo 


. = «4 
HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 

The Akron (Ohio) Rifle Club has its gallery 
at the store of the Century Cycle Company which 
is also the Winchester store in Akron. The rifle 
club wanted to advertise so it made an arrange- 
ment with the store to run a few lines once a 
week in the space which was regularly taken by 
the Century Cycle Company. The plan has 
worked out splendidly both for the store and for 
the club, particularly for the latter. If you have 
a sporting goods dealer and an active member of 
the club such a plan should not be so hard to 
arrange. If you are not this fortunate, go to a 
sporting goods dealer who is the most persistent 
advertiser in your town and see if a plan can- 
not be worked out whereby he will include a 
box or a few lines unboxed once a week in his 
regular store advertising calling attention to your 
club activities. 

The more shooters you get out, the more trade 
sporting goods dealers will receive and, of course, 
the better off your club will be. You might offer 
to pay for your proportion of space used as the 
dealer, in all probability, buys under a yearly 
contract which would mean that a few lines 
prorated would be a very small item. A little ad 
of this nature run regularly once a week will 
bring surprising results. 
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A REAL ANNUAL MEETING 

The 19th Annual Meeting and Dinner of the 
Fort Pitt Rifle Club was held January 10th at 
the Seventh Avenue Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
6.30 p.m. After the banquet, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the year 1925: President, 
Capt. E. B. Riddle; Vice President, Dr. D. A. At- 
kinson; Range Officer, Granville Teter; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. W. Freehling. Directors: 
Dr. D. A. Atkinson, T. A. Beal, P. H. Dillman, 
M. N. DePue, C. W. Freehling, W. B. Fisher, 
Geo. H. Keil, James McRorie, D. J. O’Hare, 
Capt. E. B. Riddle, V. J. Shepard, Granvill Teter. 

The club is one of the oldest chartered civilian 
rifle clubs in the United States and is widely 
known as an organization that is affiliated with 
the National Rifle Association of America, and 
the shooting is done strictly according to the 
rules and regulations of the N. R. A. 

By the sercretary-treasurer’s report it was 
shown that the club was in good financial con- 
dition. Twenty-seven regular scheduled matches 
were shot during the season of 1924, of which 
22 were open to anybody and were well patron- 
ized by visitors. The regular program called for 
several revolver matches which were well at- 
tended and enjoyed by members and visitors. 

The meeting was attended by more than 75 
riflemen who had the privilege of listening to ad- 
dresses by several experienced riflemen as follows: 
J. S. O'Donovan, of the well-known Spang-Chal- 
fant small bore rifle club of Etna; Col. E. H. 
Wagner, of 99th Reserve Corps Area; Col. James 
Barnett, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Col. Blaine Aiken, 
Washington, Pa.; and Edward S. Duffy, Esq., one 
of the organizers of the club who at one time 
competed in the old Ulsterite Rifle Club matches. 

A special feature of the evening’s entertain- 
ment was furnished by Maj. W. A. Wolffe, of the 
Moose Horn Hunting Club, who exhibited a 
large number of slides taken in the big game sec- 
tion of New Brunswick, which proved to be a 
rare exhibition. Views were exhibited and_ ex- 
plained by Dr. D. A. Atkinson of the various 
activities at Camp Perry which were very inter- 
esting to the riflemen who have not as yet par- 
ticipated in the Camp Perry events. 

Many trophies were given as first prize winners 
of matches, and Army qualification bars for ex- 
pert riflemen, together with several expert badges 
were distributed to the members. 

Those in attendance were very enthusiastic, 
and we look for a record attendance at the range 
this coming season. 

C. W. Freehling, Sec’y. 


* * * 


TEXAS CLUBS TAKE NOTE 

At the annual meeting of the Texas State Rifle 
Association, held in Austin, Marvin Kreuz, 618 
Colorado Street, Austin, was selected secretary. 
Mr. Kreuz is very anxious to get in touch with 
all clubs in Texas, in order that the State Associa- 
tion may be welded together as closely as possi- 
ble. The State Association is very much inter- 
ested in the success of the annual State Matches, 
in which connection Mr. Kreuz writes: 

“The Texas State Rifle Association is growing, 
and growing fast. It will, of course, never be as 
large as Camp Perry, but ‘look out’ Sea Girt. 
This year we have a real bunch of live wires on 
the executive committee, and the matches are 
going to be a success this year.” 
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RIFLE CLUB AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Have you been following the series of “auto- 
biographies” of successful rifle clubs which have 
been published in THe American RIFLEMAN dur- 
ing the past year? 

In this issue the Modesto, California, Club tells 
how it has accomplished results. In the issue of 
January 15th, under the title of “Keeping the 
Club Alive,” Ameco, Pennsylvania, described 
their successes and failures. On January Ist 
under “Club Finances” we printed the experiences 
and conclusions of the Boise, Idaho, Club. De- 
cember Ist it was “How Lakewood Does It,” and 
so it has gone clear back to the first of the year 
which was ushered in with a series of articles 
on “Selling Rifle Shooting to Your Community.” 

Tue AmericaAN RiFLEMAN is the connecting 
link between the clubs on the firing line and 
headquarters in Washington. It furnishes the 
Round Table on which should be spread the ex- 
periences, the successes, and the failures of one 
club for the benefit of all others. The Editors 
are anxious to publish more of these club auto- 
biographies, believing that no other material can 
be of greater value to club secretaries and execu- 
tive committees in building up more successful 
organizations. 

Send in your club autobiography. Tell of the 
plans that failed to work, as well as those that 
succeeded. No need of the ability to prepare 
literary masterpieces. Just tell the unvarnished 
facts—and be sure to send pictures whenever 
possible. 

* * * 


WILMINGTON DEFEATS DEERFIELD 

In a shoulder-to-shoulder gallery match on the 
range of the Wilmington, Ohio, Rifle Club, the 
visiting team from the Deerfield Rifle Club of 
Kings Mills, were defeated by the narrow margin 
of seven points. In view of the fact that Deer- 
field fired twelve men, counting the ten high 
scores, while Wilmington fired ten men, counting 
all scores, this marking of seven points indicates 
that the match was a real rifle shooting competi- 
tion from start to finish. 

Each team fired 25 shots in the prone position, 
Wilmington’s team total being 1985 and Deer- 
field’s 1978. This is the second team match which 
Wilmington has won since the first of the year, 
having defeated Columbus 1728 to 1613 in a 
match calling for standing and kneeling positions 
only. The McCooks Field Club was to have 
visited Wilmington on January 30th for a ten- 
man team match. We do not have the results of 
this competition yet. On February 10 the Wil- 
mington team goes to Kings Mills for a return 
match with Deerfield. 

The growth of shoulder-to-shoulder matches 
throughout the Ohio territory promises to place 
that State pre-eminently in the front rank of 
winter gallery competitions. 

* * * 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA RIFLE 

CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL ELECTION 
The Santa Cruz Rifle Club held its annual elec- 
tion and banquet January Sth. The election 
started off with a rush, Lutz and Roberts staging 
a neck-and-neck race for the president’s chair. 
The first ballot proved a tie. Lutz offered to 
withdraw in favor of Roberts but a second ballot 
was demanded and Lutz won the chair. Carl 
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Wildman, Standard Oil Jones and Mike Bergazzi 
also put another close race for vice-president but 
the Standard Oil man came out ahead. Ed Fal- 
coner must have wielded a mighty pen during the 
last year, as he was elected secretary. Walter 
Huston, keeper of the cash, was re-elected with- 
out a dissenting vote. Forest Faneuf, the popu- 
lar range officer, was also unanimously elected 
again. Faneuf’s experience in the war stood him 
in good stead and no one ran against him and 
his knowledge of range work and handling men 
made him one of the best fitted in the club for 
the job. 

Those present at the election and banquet 
were: Walter Huston, Wallace Beeler, W. N. 
Patterson, Ira Noe, Earl Majors, Will Lutz, Por- 
ter C. Roberts, Lawrence Winterholder, Mike 
Bergazzi, Forest Faneuf, Mart Hall, George Win- 
terhalter, Gerald Winterhalter, Standard Oil 
Jones, Charles Stanley, Ed Falconer and Jim 
O’Conner. The meeting was held at the armory 
and after the banquet the Sentinel night force 
was remembered with salad, cake, buns and ice 
cream. 


* * * 


IOWA NATIONAL GUARD HAS HEAVY 
GALLERY PROGRAM 

General Order No. 17, A. G. O., State of Iowa, 
indicates the importance which the Iowa National 
Guard placed on winter training with the .22 
caliber rifle as a preparation for the outdoor 
season. The program calls for seven classes of 
competition, all to be fired over the 50 foot range, 
slow fire, two sighting shots and ten shots for 
record standing; two sighters and five shots in 
each of the kneeling and sitting positions; and 
two sighters and ten shots for record in the prone 
Position. Official N. R. A. gallery targets will be 
used. Any .22 caliber rifle with metallic sights is 
permitted, and the matches extend from January 
Sth to April 14th. 

The Officers’ Matches will be fired first, taking 
up the week of January Sth to 11th. Privates 
first class and privates, divided into teams cap- 
tained by commissioned officers will fire January 
12th to March 18th. The Corporals’ Matches 
will be fired over March 9th to 22nd, in addition 
to assisting in giving instruction during the firing 
of the second class. The sergeants will fire from 
March 23rd to April 6th. Company or Troop 
Matches make up the fifth class, teams open to 
officers and enlisted men and to be fired for the 
State Championship, carrying with it the trophy 
emblematic of the Championship of the Iowa 
National Guard. Three other trophies will be 
awarded in these matches, to the companies or 
troops next in order. 

Company or troop teams consist of sixteen 
men, ten high scores to count. Any organization 
showing less than sixty per cent of their enlisted 
strength having fired the various preliminary 
matches will not be allowed to participate in this 
State Championship. 

The sixth class will consist of Battalion or 
Squadron Matches. The total aggregate score of 
the twelve highest individual scores fired in pre- 
ceeding matches, when added together, will de- 
termine the winner of the sixth event. The same 
scheme will be fired in deciding the winner of 
the Regimental Matches which make up the 
seventh class and complete the program. 
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VANCOUVER HAS GALLERY SCHEDULE 
WORTH STUDYING 

The Vancouver (Washington) Club has a new 
Gallery ready for operation in the Stage Terminal 
Building, 5th and Main Streets, and is celebrating 
with a winter program which contains so many 
good ideas that their club members’ Bulletin is 
published in full. The “Women folks” have a 
special night set aside for them each week— 
Tuesday. The pistol shooters have the range 
Thursday. The riflemen have it every other 
night in the week except Sunday. The range is 
open, however, Sunday morning. 

The idea of the “Ladder Match” is very good. 
It should encourage steady attendance. Note, 
too, the “New Members’ Match,” the “Club Class 
Match,” and the “Club Handicap.” Plenty of 


opportunity in Vancouver for the beginner and 
for the shooter who for one reason or another 
never seems to be able to get above the “just 


average” class! 
Vancouver Rifle Club Match Schedule—Indoor Season 
1925 


General Practice and Qualification Shoot for Position 
on the Ladder 
Week of January 19-25 inclusive: 
Ladder Match 
Condon Match—Prone and Sitting. 
Oxley Match—Standing. 
Week of January 26-February Ist: 
Ladder Match 
Condon Match—Prone and Standing. 
Oxley Match—Standing. 
Week of February 9-15: 
Ladder Match 
Oxley Match—Standing. 
The New Members Match (Those who joined 
the Club this year). 
All N. R. A. Individual Matches must be finished on 
or before February 14th 
Week of February 16-22: 
Ladder Match 
Club Class Match (Three classes). 
Scrubs—.85; Intermediates 85.1-92;Expert 92.1 
to 100. 
Week of February 23-March 1: 
Ladder Match. 
Club Handicap Match 
Week of March 2-8: 
Ladder Match. 
N. R. A. Match No. 
Prone and Sitting. 
Week of March 9-15: 
Ladder Match. 
N. R. A. Match No. 16—Prone and Kneeling. 
Week of march 16-22: 
Ladder Match. 
N. R. A. Match No. 16—Prone and Sitting. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 

Ladder Match—This match has been adopted with 
the idea that all members must shoot at least once 
a week. All shooting must be on the N. R. A. 50- 
foot Official Target. Shooting five shots prone, five 
shots sitting, five shots kneeling and five shots stand- 
ing. Total score counting. This leaves two extra 
bull’s-eyes for practice. At the time of shooting the 
member must inform the Assistant Range Officer 
that he desires to shoot on the Ladder Match and 
will be given an official target properly marked for 
the same. 

The week beginning with Monday and ending the 
following Sunday. All scores shot during the week 
will be tabulated and placed on the ladder where 
they will remain for one week. Any member not 
shooting during the week on Match Targets forfeits 
his place and goes to the foot of the ladder. 

Two classes of shooters will be made by the Exe- 
cutive Board, and prizes will be awarded for the 
high man in each class. 

Condon Match—This match is between the Rifle 
Club of Condon, Oregon, and our Club. It has the 
same rules as the N. R. A. Club Membership Match, 
excepting that the team consists of ten shooting 
members, all scores to count. It will be shot as 
listed, our targets to be forwarded to Condon and 
their targets to be sent us. The stages of fire are 
First week, prone and standing. Second week, prone 
and kneeling. Third week, prone and standing. The 
prize is 1,000 rounds US N. R. A. .22 shells, and 
in addition W. A. Schwarz is presenting 200 rounds 
of .22 to the member of each club making the high- 
est score in the standing position. 

Wm. L. Oxley Standing Match—Mr. Oxley, as most 
of the members know is one of the best pistol shots 
in the States and is very much interested in the off- 
hand shooting. He offers a prize of 100 rounds 
U. 8S. N. R. A. each week for 4 weeks to the mem- 
ber shooting the highest score in the standing posi- 
tion. At the end of four weeks the man making 
the greatest aggregate receives an extra 100 rounds. 

Now you birds ‘‘get on your hind legs and shoot 
like a man.”’ 


16—Five-man Team, 
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Club Class Match—This match is under the same 
conditions as the Ladder Match excepting that three 
classes are provided and prizes for each class. Scrub 
Class runs from complete misses to a score of 85, 
Intermediate runs from 85.1 to 92. expert from 92 
possible. 

New Members Match—This is a match for the 
men who have joined our Club since January ist 
this year. The Course of fire will be the same as 
the Ladder Match with prizes to the two high mem- 
bers. 

Club Handicap Match—This match will be shot 
under the same conditions or probably double that 
of the Ladder Match to be determined later by the 
Executive Committee. Each member of the Club 
will be classified and be given a certain number of 
points in addition to the total score which the Exe- 
cutive Committee thinks he can make, and these in 
addition to what he shoots counts as his score. 

N. R. A. Match No. 16—This match consists of five 
shooting members, shooting in three stages of prone 
and sitting, prone and kneeling, prone and standing. 

Last year our team won the state championship 
of Washington and this vear we are out for the 
championship of the United States. You will see 
from the program that we are concentrating all 
preliminary shooting under practically the same con- 
ditions as this match. And the Executive Committee 
should be able to pick a good team to represent our 
Club and should occasion require that we enter a 
second team to fill out for State Championship, this 
team will also give good account of itself. 


a * * 


CALIFORNIA’S FUTURE LOOKS BRIGHT 

If the remainder of the high school cadets in 
California are able to keep anywhere near Cadet 
Howard Burks of the Fresno High School, Cali- 
fornia’s future national match teams should be 
world beaters. Targets have just been received 
here from the headquarters of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps carrying a string of 1095 
consecutive bull’s-eyes shot by Burks at 50 feet 
on the W. J. R. C. target. This target, of course, 
has a bull’s-eye the size of the 8, 9, and 10 rings 
on the standard N. R. A. 50 foot target, but even 
at that this is remarkably fine shooting for a high 
school student. At the same time Burks was 
busy, Cadet Milton Williams of the same school 
fired 800 consecutive bull’s-eyes on the same type 
target. 

* * * 
CLEVELAND SPORTS GOODS COM- 
PANY’S TROPHY 

On March 7th and 8th the interclub competi- 
tion for the Cleveland Sports Goods Company’s 
Trophy will be fired on the range of the Peerless 
Rifle Club, 1743 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The entrance to this range is on East 18th Street. 
The range will be open all day on both days. 
Cleveland clubs will shoot Saturday afternoon 
and evening, and visiting clubs, Sunday morning 
and afternoon. The conditions of the match call 
for five shots in each of the four standard posi- 
tions with any .22 caliber rim fire rifle, any sights, 
range 75 feet and Standard N. R. A. targets. The 
Cleveland Sports Goods Company deserves the 
commendation of all small bore riflemen for their 
interest in the sport manifest by the award of 
this trophy, and it is to be hoped that all Ohio 
clubs within travel distance of Cleveland will 
make an effort to participate in the match. 

. * 


BOSTON POLICEMEN START REGULAR 
COURSE 

In line with the new policy of making every 
man on the Boston police force a marksman, 
actual target practice was started in January. 

Forty-five men reported at Commonwealth 
Armory and were given instructions and tests by 
Capt. Louis Lutz, the departmental drill master. 

Sgt. Thomas Kavanaugh made the high mark 
of the day, which was 99 per cent. Others who 
qualified were Patrolman Tays, 98 per cent; In- 
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spector Benjamin Alexander, 93; Patrolman Jas. 
Fennelly of the Back Bay station, 89, and Pa- 
trolman Clarke Adair of the same station, 82. 

Target practice will be held every day but 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays from now until 
the middle of February. The practice is intended 
to make the policemen better qualified to deal 
with the gunmen now engaged in burglary and 
banditry in Boston. 

* . * 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE A REAL MEMBER 
OF THE FRATERNITY 

New York University defeated the Williams 
College Rifle Club in a match held January 17 
by mail. Firing at 75 feet in prone position, the 
victor secured a possible score, while the Wil- 
liams team came off badly with 483 x 500. 

Despite the poor score, however, the Williams 
club is well satisfied with the match, which marks 
the first revival of organized rifle shooting at the 
College since the end of the World War. The 
completion of the range only one week before 
the end of the match gave no opportunity for 
practice. At the delayed annual meeting held in 
December the following officers were elected: 
President, J. F. Fiske, ’25, of Utica, N. Y. (Ser- 
geant, F. A. Enlisted Reserve Corps) ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. J. Beede, ’26 of Pawtucket, R. I.; Secre- 
tary, M. B. Woodhall, ’26, of Jersey City, N. J.; 
Treasurer, S. K. Platt, ’25, of Evanston, IIL; 
Executive Officer, E. M. Howard, ’25 of Williams- 
town, Mass. (Second Lieutenant, F. A. Officers’ 
Reserve Corps). Thirty-six members are en- 
rolled. 

The Club expects to fire in the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate League matches, and would like to hear 
from any college or civilian club interested in 
mail or wire matches. 

Any reserve officers or N. R. A. members in 
the neighborhood of Williamstown, Mass., who 
would like to cooperate in using the club ranges 
are requested to communicate with the Secretary; 
the Club desires to cooperate in every way it can, 
and especially to swap range facilities for coach- 
ing. Our temporary range gives gallery firing 
points at 50 and 75 feet, and is to be used for .22 
rifle and pistol work. We expect to secure an 
outdoor range of 200 and 500 yards for rifle and 
15, 25, and 50 yards for pistol work, which will 
be open in the Spring. 

* * * 


AKRON RIFLEMEN RETAIN CUP 

Four visiting teams attempted to break Akron 
Rifle club’s strangle hold on the small bore in- 
door cup offered and won by Akron last year. 
Shooting on their home range, in spite of a slight 
falling off in their regular form, the Akron boys, 
owing to their constant practice in all four posi- 
tions, emerged victorious again. Ten shooters 
from clubs which did not send teams of five 
strove for individual prizes. 

Akron Rifle Club, 936; Ashland Rifle Club, 
918; Lakewood Rifle and Pistol Club, 908; Fifth 
City Rifle Club, 891; Canton Rifle and Pistol 
Club, 818. 

Individuals: A. E. Hardt, Peerless, 193; E. 
Johnson, Peerless, 191; Klein, Massillon, 190; 
Van Flandern, Lakewood, 178; Moore, Ashland, 
178; Blair, Warren, 175; Eisembrei, Massillon, 
172; Tilleti, Canton, 172; C. Johnson, Peerless, 
157. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL AMERICAN INDOOR 
RECORD MATCH 
Whiting, Iowa, Feb. 22 to Mar. 31 
Match No. 1—Individual 
Open to anyone. Entrance fee, two dollars. 
Prizes to be distributed as usual: Trophy to win- 
ner, five dollars to every fifth man on the score 
list, balance to ten per cent highest shooters. 
Silver medal for Ladies Championship. There 
may also be other special prizes, viz., for 100th 
place, best target, lowest target, etc. 
Match No. 2—Team Match 
Open to any rifle club. Fee $5. Each team 
five shooters, twenty shots per man. A club may 
enter several teams, but no individual to shoot 
on more than one team. Cash prizes to three 
highest teams and every third team thereafter. 


Shooting Rules 

Position must be strictly standing, distance 75 
feet. Any .22 caliber rifle and any sight, includ- 
ing telescopes may be used. Palm rests or sling 
straps permitted. The regulation 75-foot one- 
fourth-inch, 10-ring targets will be used, 5 shots 
to be fired on each target. Shooting may take 
place on your own range, but two witnesses must 
sign the targets. One witness should be a club 
officer or known shooter. Shooting commences 
February 22nd and al! scores will be compiled 
April 1st. Targets received after that date will 
not be counted for record. Complete report of 
scores will, as usual be submitted to all con- 
testants. 

Brother Marksmen:—As the American Record 
Match has annually been a royal battle between 
the premier off hand shots in the country, I beg 
to state, it is not alone a battle of giants, but 
also a good match for beginners. Anyone can 
win. Club leaders who are unable to round up 
all their prospective numbers, should not be 
afraid to enter them all, as entrance fee will be 
paid back for any full set of ten targets being 
returned unshot. 

C. T. Westergaard, 
* * * 

COLUMBUS DISPATCH TO SPONSOR 
FOURTH ANNUAL GALLERY 
TOURNAMENT 
* Plans are in the making for the fourth annual 
Dispatch rifle tournament. This event, which has 
attracted increasing interest each year, offers the 
shooter of an opportunity to compete with other 
riflemen in a series of matches extending over 
several weeks and culminating in a final week of 
championship events to determine the champion- 
ship of Central Ohio. Last year’s tournament 
attracted a number of out-of-town shooters of 
marked ability, who offered the locals some keen 
competition. The winner in the 1924 event was 
J. H. Kirby, of Columbus, who was awarded the 
Peters Cup in competition for twenty years as 
well as the Winchester Model 52 target rifle 
awarded by The Dispatch to the high man at the 

close of the tournament. 
“Ee er 
GY. SGT. MORRIS FISHER IS TENDERED 
SINGULAR HONOR 

Sgt. Morris Fisher, of the Marine Corps, cham- 
pion rifle shot of the world, has been elected a 
life member of the Veteran Athletes, an organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Philadelphia, including 
among its members former champions in all lines 
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of sport. It is the custom of this organization 
each year to elect to life membership a number of 
men who have most distinguished themselves in 
representing the United States in all forms of 
athletic endeavor. Thus far, as can be ascer- 
tained, Sgt. Fisher has the double distinction of 
being the only rifleman and the only Marine on 
whom this honor has ever been conferred. 

To be eligible for membership in the Veteran 
Athletes, a candidate must have been eminent in 
some line of sport twenty years previous to his 
election, except in the case of those accorded 
honorary election, such as Sergeant Fisher. 

= + * 


CALIFORNIA RIFLE & PISTOL ASSO- 
CIATION OPENS 1925 SEASON 

The Coast Artillery Corps at Fort Winfield 
Scott and the Coast Artillery Corps, California 
National Guard were competed for in the open 
match of the 1925 California Rifle & Pistol Asso- 
ciation program. The Marine Corps Team from 
Mare Island led the eight class “A” teams at the 
finish after getting away to a bad start, and were 
awarded the Fort Winfield Scott Trophy. Com- 
pany “C”, 159th Infantry of the Golden Gate 
Rifle Club in Group “B” took home with them 
the California Coast Artillery Trophy. The 
match called for ten shots rapid fire at 200 and 
300 yards, ten shots slow fire at 200 yards, and 
20 shots slow fire at 600 yds. It was fired over 
the State Rifle Range at Oakland. Scores follow: 

Group “A” 


Mare Island Marines 

Roberts Island R. C. 

Olympic Rifle Club 

Fort Winfield Scott, C. A.C. .. 
San Jose Rifle Club 

Oakland Rifle Club 

Southern Pacific Club 
Standard Oil Rod & Gun Club. 

Group “B” 


Company C, 159 Inf. C. N. G... 
Golden Gate Rifle Club 


oe ee 
NEW CLUB MEMBERS’ MATCH MEDALS 
It is desired to issue this year a new Club 
Members Match medal to all clubs in good stand- 
ing. The question of a proper design is now 
uppermost. Accordingly, suggestions as to an 
appropriate and attractive design will be wel- 
comed from club secretaries and other readers 
of the American Rifleman. It is desired to have 
the medal distinctive from any of the regular 
N. R. A. Small Bore or Service Rifle Competi- 
tion Medals. You do not have to be an artist in 
order to submit suggestions. State what you 
have in mind as clearly as possible in a letter, 
and make a rough sketch in the margin. This is 
a medal for competition among civilian club 
members and it is appropriate that the men who 
are to shoot for the medal should have an op- 
portunity to make suggestions as to its design. 
These suggestions should be submitted not later 
than the end of this month. 
* * * 


ANNUAL MEETING AT RIDGEWOOD, 
N. J.. AND A CHALLENGE 

The annual meeting of the Ridgewood (N. J.) 
Rifle Club was held at its indoor range on the 
night of January 17. Reports of various officers 
showed that the club’s finances were in good 
condition; that the membership numbered about 
110; that about the same number of high school 
boys and girls were being furnished free heat, 
light, targets and ranges for rifle practice; that 
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the club matches for the past year had been a 
success, especially financially, etc. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Perry D. Frazer; 
Vice-President, L. L. Forman; Secretary, Dr. H. 
S. Willard; Treasurer, W. S. Carroll; Executive 
Officer, Sidney Barkham; Match Committee, Jos. 
Jessup, A. H. Leigh and Dr. S. E. Robinson; 
Publicity Officer Edward Maass; Trustees, the 
officers ex officio and Dr. W. H. Pruden, John S. 
Rice, S. E. Robinson, R. B. Cable, Jr. 

The club would be glad to shoot several team 
matches at 75 feet with teams from other clubs 
during the winter. Number of men to team, five 
to ten. Positions, four preferred, or any one or 
two. 

a 
SPLENDID SHOOTING AT AKRON 

The weekly news report of the Akron (Ohio) 
Rifle Club for the week ending February 7th 
indicates that this club has developed shooting 
in all four positions to a degree which should 
excite considerable jealousy on the part of other 
outfits. The four high men for the week all 
turned in scores of 90 or better in the offhand 
position, and there was one possible kneeling and 
two of them sitting. These four scores in detail 


follow: 


Stand. Kneel. Sit. Prone 
95 98 


100 =6.100 
96 100 
100 99 
89 93 


Haines 

lugh 93 100 
Edwards 90 100 
Sidmore 91 99 

Any club now shooting in the Gallery and 
looking for some real competition in all four 
positions might do worse than to get in touch 
with Dr. Malcolm D. Miller, of Akron, who is 
handling the club’s publicity. 

* * * 
SPLENDID RECORD FOR ARLINGTON 
(WASHINGTON) RIFLE CLUB 

The population of Arlington, Washington is 
just about two thousand. The rifle club, how- 
ever, is able to maintain a membership of eighty- 
two, and has set a goal of one hundred members 
for 1925. This is a splendid record for which 
Mr. Armin C. Morgan, secretary of the club 
and the other members deserve a great deal of 
credit. We hope to be able to publish some in- 
formation from Mr. Morgan relative to the plan 
that is followed by the Arlington Club in en- 
listing the support of such a large number of their 
fellow townsmen. 

* * * 
COLUMBUS BUSINESS MEN’S RIFLE 
CLUB 

At the annual election of officers of the Co- 
lumbus Business Men’s Rifle Club the following 
were selected to serve for the current year: Pres- 
ident, R. C. Bracken; Vic-President, S. W. Tea- 
gue; Secretary, C. R. Wetherholt; Treasurer, F. 
V. Price; Executive Officer, G. A. Deem. Fol- 
lowing the election, an excellent lunch was served 
to members and visitors. 

Officers of the club report that the winter ac- 
tivities of the local rifle devotees are in full swing. 
Matches are being scheduled with out-of-town 
clubs, including Delaware, Mt. Vernon, Marion, 
Richwood and Wilmington, as well as with local 
organizations. These inter-club matches are 
proving to be an excellent stimulus for the rifle 
game, as aside from the friendly but keen com- 
petition always in evidence, there is the oppor- 
tunity to swap experiences and suggestions for 
bettering scores and club activities. 
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SUPERIOR CLUB’S ANNUAL REPORT 


The Superior Rifle Club has had a very suc- 
cessful year, bringing their membership to 71. 
The most of these I think will rejoin at the end 
of this year. We are very lucky that we have 
the use of the Calumet National Guard Armory 
for our indoor shooting, and for the outdoor 
range we have been using the Swedetown rifle 
range, which was built by the Michigan National 
Guard some years ago. The local R. O. T. C. 
fires on both these ranges and by a little work 
from both parties we keep our ranges in splendid 
shape. Our gallery has facilities for 50 and 75 
foot ranges. So far we have used the 50 foot 
range most, as the majority of our members 
are in favor of this. We can thank our lucky 
stars that we do not have any rent to pay. Al- 
though some time in the future we may be called 
on to do so. 

Most clubs report that they could not get 
along with an annual fee of one dollar. We have 
done so up to the present time, but we sure have 
to go light on many things. I have heard some 
of our members say that they would be in favor 
of a large annual fee and an initiation fee. 

This year we have fired on our outdoor range 
from May 15th to October ist, using up approx- 
imately 22 hundred rounds of ammunition. As 
we shoot on the outdoor range after six o’clock 
each Friday evening, we are forced to abandon 
it in the early spring and late fall because of 
the short days. Some of the members have gone 
out on Sundays and holidays and as our range 
is located so that we shoot southwest, the morn- 
ing shooting is fine. This fall six of our members 
fired through course “A” for record and five of 
them qualified. We had one expert, one sharp- 
shooter, and three marksmen. Next year we 
hope to put through at least twice as many and 
boost the scores of those that fired last summer. 


Then for the indoor shoot. We started this 
about October 15th. On account of nice weather 
we did not have a very good attendance during 
October and then the attendance went smash 
for a few weeks in November on account of deer 
season, most of our members being deer hunters. 
Then in December, we started to practice for the 
N. R. A. Interclub Match at 50 feet. Our club 
entered this last year and landed away down in 
the sixteenth place but we sure are going to try 
and better this, this year. 

We handle this indoor shoot as follows: We 
pick teams that average about the same and then 
see if we cannot boost our scores for the previous 
month. January ist we picked ten of the high 
men and they were to do a little extra practice 
and then five high will be picked from these to 
shoot in the Interclub Match. 

We have had a real good turn-out of our mem- 
bers and as the club has only two rifles we have 
been trying to buy two more so that it will not 
be so long between shots. Up to the present 
time we have not been able to find two rifles that 
shoot the .22 short ammunition. 


At the present time we are trying to arrange 
mail matches with some nearby rifle club. Last 
year we only shot two matches and lost, but then 
this did not discourage us. We hope that we 
shall be able to get at least two matches a month 
in the near future. 

W. Keckonen, Sec’y. 
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DEATH OF MAJ. LEE O. WRIGHT 


Maj. Lee O. Wright, closely identified for many 
years with the development of military small 
arms and ammunition, with the ordnance staffs 
of the National Matches and recorder of two am- 
munition boards was killed in an airplane crash 
at Brooks Field, Texas, February 10. Major 
Wright was well known to the shooting fraternity 
and was active in the small arms section of the 
Ordnance Department until las September when 
at his own request he was detailed to take the 
fiying course in order that he might become more 
familiar with aircraft armament problems. 

Major Wright was born in Koleen, Indiana, 
Aug. 6, 1888. He entered the United States Mili- 
tary Academy March 2, 1908, graduating June 12, 
1912, standing number 7 in a class of 96, and was 
appointed a second lieutenant in the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. He was appointed first lieutenant, 
Coast Artillery Corps, July 1, 1916 and captain, 
Coast Artillery Corps, May 15, 1917. He was de- 
tailed in the Ordnance Department as first lieut- 
enant July 14, 1915, redetailed as captain June 23, 
1917, promoted to the grade of Major, Ordnance 
Department, N. A., January 12, 1918, and to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. S. A., May 31, 1919. On July 1, 1920, 
he was transferred to the Ordnance Department 
with the rank of major. 

Major Wright was assigned to duty at Rock 
Island Arsenal, Illinois, in July, 1915, and re- 
mained on duty there until June, 1916, when he 
was assigned to duty at Wateftown Arsenal, 
Mass. In May, 1917, he was transferred to the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance where he was 
assigned to duty in the Engineering Division in 
connection with small arms and machine guns. 
He was assigned to special duty with the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in August, 1918, for 
the purpose of investigating methods of manu- 
facture of small arms ammunition and to obtain 
information to assist the American manufacturers 
of ammunition in meeting the increased demands 
made upon them. Upon his return from France 
he was assigned as Chief of the Aircraft Arma- 
ment and Small Arms Division of the Techni- 
cal Staff where he remained until July, 1921, 
when he was detailed to take the course at the 
Ordnance School conducted at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He was graduated from 
the Ordnance School in June, 1922, and was as- 
signed to duty in the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance as Chief of the Infantry and Aircraft 
Armament Division, Manufacturing Service. He 
remained on this duty until September, 1924, 
when he was detailed to the Air Service for the 
purpose of attending the Air Service Flying 
School. He was a student officer at the Primary 
Flying School, Brooks Field, Texas, at the time 
of his death. 

Major Wright’s duties during and since the 
war were principally in connection with the small 
arms, small arms ammunition, and aircraft arm- 
ament for which he was exceptionally well quali- 
fied and in which he rendered most valuable 
service. His detail to the Air Service was at his 
own request in order that he might obtain ex- 
perience which would later be of value to him, 
and to the Ordnance Department, in the design 
and manufacture of aircraft armament material. 
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NEW CLUB LED BY OLD-TIMER AT 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


We have just organized a rifle club of 51 char- 
ter members and expect to sign up as many more 
in the next two weeks. W. W. Terrill, President, 
is an old N. R. A. man, and was captain of the 
Delaware Civilian Rifle Team of 1920 and 1921. 
Maj. Z. S. Lymel, Executive Officer, is instructor 
of cadets at the high school here. We have an 
excellent site here and have in operation four 
target stands carrying eight target frames. The 
firing stands are at 200, 300, 500 and 800 yards. 
The ground between the stands is practically level 
up to the butts. The butts are backed by a hill 
of sandy load 72 feet in height. There are no 
dwellings within two miles in the line of fire 
and the nearest dwelling is about a mile to the 
right of the butts, the ground being unfit for 
cultivation or grazing for these distances. The 
500 and 800 yard stands are built up about two 
feet. We had a good turn out today and put up 
four targets. Some of our members have rifles 
and five men, in an unofficial test, firing on the 
200 and 300 yard ranges at “A” targets, made 
43 or better. A. L. Rogers, Sec’y. 


* * * 


AKRON TO COACH NEW MEMBERS 


At the annual meeting of the Akron (Ohio) 
Rifle Club it was voted to have a special shoot- 
ing night each week for new members. The work 
on those nights will be confined to iron sights and 
the two range officers, L. H. Edwards and Ferdi- 
nand Mikolasliek and the publicity director Dr. 
Malcolm D. Miller will act as coaches. The 
club plans to put the newcomers through a regu- 
lar course following the lines of A. R. 150-5 “In- 
dividual Instruction in Rifle Practice.” 

This is a plan that might well be followed by 
all clubs where some of the experienced shooters 
have the time and are willing to devote one 
evening a week to the coaching of beginners. 


*. * * 


MCCOOK RIFLES DEFEAT WILMINGTON 


The Wilmington Rifle Club lost to the McCook 
Field Rifle Club team in one of the hardest 
fought matches of the season, January 30. 
McCook winning by the small margin of two 
points out of a posible 2,000. 

Wilmington goes to Kings Mills February 10. 
Following the match at Kings Mills the club will 
have a match with Lakewood Rifle Club of 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

In the last week of March we are to hold a 
three cornered shoulder-to-shoulder match on our 
range with Deerfield Rifle and McCooks Field 
Rifle Teams and you can bet that fur will fly 
then. 

If you know of any clubs that would like to 
meet us in mail matches we would sure appre- 
ciate it if you would advise us. 

M. L. Bonta, Sec’y., 


* * * 


Would you mind putting in THe American 
RIFLEMAN that we are looking for team matches, 
teams of ten, five high scores to count, 20 shots, 
any sights, prone position, range 75 ft., targets 
to be exchanged and scores telegraphed, and pro- 
test to be referred to the N. R. A- for decision? 
1136 Russell St. Clarence Held, Capt., 
Allentown, Pa. North End Rod & Gun C. 





A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 
Shotgun and Field Shooting: Capt. Charles Askins 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


Sheep and Goat Rifles . 


By Townsend Whelen 


have just returned from a hunting trip after 
I sheep, goat and moose into the Rockies of Al- 
berta. I was so much pleased with the country, 
and especially with sheep hunting, that I expect 
to go back again as soon as opportunity offers. 
On this trip I used my Springfield Sporter with 
22-inch barrel, weight about seven and a half or 
seven and three-quarters pounds, with 180-grain 
hollow point Western ammunition. I found this 
a very effective combination and fired just nine 
shots to kill my big horn ram, my goat and my 
moose. Two of these shots were complete 
misses. I found, however, that my Springfield 
was a bit heavy for me to carry sheep hunting, 
and before I go sheep hunting again, I shall 
probably have a lighter rifle built for me by 
Griffin & Howe of New York City. I want a 
long-range hard-hitting gun, but one which would 
not have too much recoil because I weigh only 
about 115 pounds and recoil bothers me a good 
deal. I was considering a 7 mm. Mauser, and I 
think this gun, using the 139-grain Western bul- 
let, would be a very effective one on sheep and 
would be able to reach out and get them. Then, 
too, I think a gun of this caliber would not need 
the weight of a Springfield because it would not 
have as much recoil. Would a gun to use this 
cartridge, with a 22-inch barrel, weighing about 
six and a half pounds be accurate and about the 

n I want? 

2 notice in your booklet entitled “Big Game 
Hunting” you give the accuracy range of this 
cartridge as only 200 yards, which, of course, 
cannot compare with the Springfield cartridge. 
Do you think that a rifle of this caliber, built 
by Griffin & Howe, would compare favorably 
with a Springfield at long range work; that is, 
up to 500 yards? 

Pat present I have a 6.5 mm. Mannlicher Car- 
bine in my armory, but I do not particularly like 
the bolt action on this gun and should prefer to 
have a gun built with the Mauser bolt by Griffin 
& Howe. I have just purchased a 35 caliber 
Whelen from them, and it is the most beautiful 
piece of work I have ever seen. 

I should also like to purchase a small double- 
barrel shotgun for my wife. I bought a 20- 
gauge for her last year but the recoil bothers 
her a lot, and I thought that the recoil of a 
410-gauge would not affect her. Will you 
please suggest a gauge of gun that would be 
suitable for her, and tell me where I could 
purchase such a gun? 


While I was target shooting in the woods 
last month during my hunting trip the primer 
of a fired cartridge pulled out of the shell and 
stuck in the bolt, putting my gun out of com- 
mission until I could dissemble it and work this 
fired primer out of the action. I was shooting 
the 180-grain Western Lubaloy open point bul- 
let. This accident might have put my gun out 
of commission entirely, and would have been 
very disasterous had I been shooting at game. 
I was always under the impression that Wes- 
tern cartridges were very well made, and I 
had been shooting them almost exclusively lately 
in all of my guns. Will you please tell me what 
would be the cause of this? 

I had a very successful hunting trip. I man- 
aged to kill a magnificent specimen of big horn 
ram (Ovis Canadensis) with a basal circumfer- 
ence of horn of 1734 inches and a curl of 42% 
inches. Both horns were several inches more 
than complete circles. I also killed a goat with 
a fair head, and a moose the horns of which had 
a spread of 54 inches, with 33 points and 13%4- 
inch breadth of palm. I was out only 25 days 
altogether. D. S. H. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). I have your let- 
ter of October 6th. I can quite sympathize with 
you in your search for a light but efficient big 
game rifle, particularly at your weight. I too 
have done a lot of hunting in the Rockies of 
Alberta, and know just what it means to do a 
lot of climbing after sheep and goats with a 
heavy rifle, and I also know how necessary it is 
to have a rifle that will perform well at rather 
long range in such a country, and how the recoil 
of the very heavy hunting cartridges now pro- 
duced for the Springfield must affect a light man. 
For all of such conditions it does seem to me 
that the 7 mm. rifle is much more suitable than 
the 30-06, but let us not deceive ourselves with 
the idea that the 7 mm. has the killing effect of 
the 30-06, or is the equal to it at long range, 
because of course it is not. 

No doubt you have heard of my friend Charles 
Sheldon who wrote that classic on big game hunt- 
ing, “The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon.” 
Sheldon has hunted steadily every year since 
about 1892, most of it on scientific investigations 
for the Biological Survey. He is a comparatively 
wealthy man, and a sort of a “dollar a year” 
man for the Biological Survey, although I be- 
lieve, officially he has no real connection with 
them. From my talks with him I should estimate 
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that he has killed some seven or eight hundred 
head of all species of American big game, in- 
cluding between 70 and 80 grizzlies, and the 
only rifle that he has used in all this time is 
an old .256 Mannlicher by Jeffery of London, 
corresponding to the newer 6.5 mm. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer. Now if the .256 cartridge will do 
such work it seems to me that we are perfectly 
safe in trusting the 7 mm. Mauser, which has a 
heavier bullet, higher velocity, and more power 
and accuracy. Sheldon used the long 160-grain 
bullet in his .256, and I am inclined to think that 
this is wise in these small calibers, and would 
advise the use of the 175-grain Western bullet 
in the 7 mm., although the 139-grain open point 
bullet should be good on sheep, and would be 
the preferrable cartridge for such game on ac- 
count of its higher velocity and consequently 
flatter trajectory. The October copy of Outer’s 
Recreation has an article of mine on the 7 mm. 
that may be of assistance to you, although in this 
connection I may mention that the German 
maker Krieghoff has just lately increased all his 
prices about 100 per cent. 

I mention all these matters in detail because 
I have had no personal experience with the 7 mm. 
rifle on game, but I size it up as just exactly the 
rifle for the man who wants light weight, but 
at the same time good killing power and flat 
trajectory for mountain shooting. 

When it comes to getting a very light rifle in 
7 mm. we are up against a stiff proposition. 
Either the Springfield or Mauser actions will 
handle this cartridge, but both weigh pretty 
heavy, and no economy in weight can be made 
in them. As a matter of fact the Springfield 
action weighs about three ounces less than the 
Mauser action, and is preferrable on this account, 
and because of its other good qualities. We have 
got to count every ounce to get your rifle as 
light as possible. I have never seen it done, but 
I believe that the Springfield action can be 
lightened a little by boring holes through the 
side walls of the magazine to skeletonize it, and 
by a little judicious filing around the guard and 
trigger guard. However, the ounce or two saved 
here might not pay for the labor or cost. The 
breech action being fixed more or less in weight 
we must see what we can do to save weight in 
the barrel or stock. 

The heavier the barrel the more accurate it is, 
and the reverse is also true. It is easily possible 
to get a barrel that is so light that it will shoot 
very erratically. The 6.5 mm. barrel on the 
Mannlicher- Schoenauer is probably the limit on 
lightness that will handle the 6.5 mm. cartridge 
efficiently. The 7 mm. should be a little bit hea- 
vier than this. A 21-inch barrel would be a good 
compromise in length if we wanted to cut down 
weight. One loses efficiency very rapidly if the 
barrel is reduced below 20 inches. I believe your 
barrel ought to be made of the following dimen- 
sions: Starting at the receiver, a true cylinder 
1.17 inches in diameter for a length of 1.25 inches; 
then a straight taper 1.50 inches long to a dia- 
meter of .88 inch at 2.75 inches from the receiver, 
and finally a straight taper from this point to 
a diameter of .56 inch at the muzzle. This muz- 
zle diameter is the smallest standard diameter 
for which Griffin & Howe have front sight bands 
and ramps. The length of barrel should be 21 
or 22 inches as you prefer. If you will look at 
the Griffin & Howe advertisement in the October 
Ist edition of THe American RIFLEMAN you 
will see just about how such a barrel will look, 
although this particular barrel is 24 inches long. 

Griffin & Howe should be told to make the 
stock just as light as is consistent with strength, 
but to leave a fairly thick comb as this will 
tend to better shooting, and the recoil will not 
have the tendency to punish you as much. Both 
the forearm and the butt stock should be con- 
siderably hollowed out to lighten the stock. If 
this is done right it will not weaken the stock, 
or decrease the efficiency of the rifle. To econ- 
omise further in weight specify a soft rubber 
butt-plate. The rifle should have the Lyman 
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No. 48 rear sight, and a little weight can be 
filed off the corners of the base of this sight 
also, making the base rounded on the corners 
instead of square. In this connection, however, 
I might mention that Belding and Mull, Philips 
burg, Center County, Pa., are at present work- 
ing on a cocking piece "sight for the Spring- 
field which they hope to have on the market in 
a few months. This will have all the advant- 
ages of the Lyman sight on the cocking piece 

but in addition will be absolutely aaa 
when the bolt is closed, and- perfectly accurate. 
It might pay not to prescribe the rear sight in 
detail until we see what this new sight is like. 

I am sure that a rifle made on these speci- 
fications would be accurate and reliable enough 
for sporting use. It should give quite good 
accuracy up to even 500 yards. I don’t think 
that a measurable decrease im accuracy over 
the Springfield could be noticed at 500 yards. 
Probably at that range a good shot could group 
his shots in a 15-inch circle. Of course you 
would test the rifle and set the sights with ac- 
curacy for about 200 yards, and for everything 
over this range held higher on the animal, or 
just a trifle over its back. 

Please note that at the time that I wrote the 
little booklet “Big Game Hunting,” I had not 
done very extensive shooting with the 7 mm. 
rifle, and that the estimate of its accurate 
range was lower than it should have been. I 
should say that it was accurate enough for a 
sure hit on big game in the hands of an excel- 
lent marksman to about 300 yards perhaps a 
little further. 

I share your dislike for the bolt action on 
the Mannlicher-Schoenauer rifle. It is entirely 
too slow to operate, too hard to grasp, particu- 
larly when wearing gloves or with cold hands, 
and too difficult to operate surely if the car- 
tridge sticks a little. 

My experience with shotguns is very limited. 
Perhaps you had better write Captain Askins 
for his advice on this. However, it has been 
my opinion that the 410-gauge was too small 
to be reliable except at the closest ranges, and 
that even at those ranges it took a remarkable 
shot to average even fairly well on flying shots 
with it. Lately a friend showed me a little 
28-bore Parker which he had made to order 
and with which he had done some remarkably 
fine work on quail. It had 26-inch barrels, and 
I think that it weighed just short of 6 pounds. 
I thought at the time that it was a remarkably 
fine weapon. It balanced beautifully. 

Unfortunately a blown out primer is a 
trouble that we are liable to have occasionally 
with all commercial ammunition where the 
breech pressure is around 50,000 pounds per 
square inch. In such pressures we have gone 
almost the limit of the brass to stand. Once 
in a great while we get ahold of a case the 
brass of which has been annealed just a little 
softer than it should, and the primer pocket 
expands and lets the primer fall out. This was 
one of the reasons why the Government went 
to crimped in primers. Western ammunition is 
not alone in this fault; I have known it to 
occur with almost all makes. It is very in- 
frequent, however, and not a thing to worry 
about. As time goes on the methods of manu- 
facture are improved, and I don’t believe there 
is much chance of such a thing occurring with, 
say, next years ammunition. 

That was certainly a fine big horn that you 
got. A head to be proud of all your life. It 
sounds to me almost like the record. The 
largest that I have shot measured 163% inches, 
but the horns did not make a complete curve, 
the tips being broken. There certainly is no 
sport in America that can compare for a min- 
ute with sheep hunting. May I ask what part 
of the Alberta Rockies you hunted in? 

I see in reading this letter over that I have 
forgotten to state my estimates on the total 
weight of the rifle, the specifications for which 
I have given. I think that Griffin ought to be 
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able to get this rifle down to almost, if not 
quite 7 pounds, not including the gunsling. 
Perhaps he can even do a little better than 
that, but I don’t think that you can quite reach 
6%4 pounds without making the barrel so light 
that you would sacrifice a lot in accuracy and 
reliability. 

CAN THE .45 AUTO PENETRATION 

BE REDUCED? 
AVING tried out all varieties of revolvers 
and pistols I have finally hit-upon the one 
and only one to tie up with for the rest of my 
natural life, the .45 caliber Colt automatic, Gov- 
ernment model 711. 

There is, however, one drawback, and I hasten 
to ask your advice. Civilized warfare forbids 
the use of any other bullet but a full metal 
patched one, yet this bullet, I fear, is too power- 
ful for self-defense at short distance, let us. say 
if you were surprised by a burglar in your bed- 
room at night. I would not want to pierce the 
burglar, my own house and the house next door, 
or the adjoining room in my own home where 
the children are sleeping. On the other hand, a 
cast alloy bullet, while excellent for use as a 
single loader, may not work well through the 
magazine. At least, I have never had enough 
enterprise to work it that way, for fear of spoil- 
ing something. 

I find no soft nosed bullets on the market in 
this caliber, is there any way of limiting its pene- 
tration or making up special bullets for my pur- 
poses? I have been warned, on the other hand, 
by rifle authorities, against cross-sawing the point 
of the bullet, or is the velocity of pistol bullets 
so low as to render that procedure perfectly safe? 

Lately I read Walter Winans’ book on the 
modern pistol and how to use it, and it encour- 
aged me to try snapshooting with the pistol. I 
notice, however, that this requires persistent prac- 
tice, and in order to do a good deal of snapping 
practice I am winding several rubber bands 
around the hammer of my pistol, in the hope 
that thereby I prevent injury to the firing pin, 
or whatever it is that should be protected in this 
work. I found if I would use empty shells that 
they would become indented too deeply soon to 
make it impossible, or at least very difficult, to 
get the primers out for reloading. May I have 
your advice on this? I wish there were prac- 
tice shells on the market for snapping, the same 
as I have for shotgun practice. 

In order to practice shooting at moving ob- 
jects I feel that reducing the trigger pull to the 
minimum would be of considerable help. I have 
one extra pistol which is somewhat worn and 
where I would not care whether my experiment- 
ing will spoil it irreparably, what is the best way 
there to reduce the trigger pull? My method 
has been up to now to file the notch in the ham- 
mer to a less acute angle, the same as is done on 
rifles. In this practice at moving objects I, of 
course, want to disregard all official rules and 
regulations as to sights, trigger pull, etc., and 
that is what I keep the spare pistol for. I re- 
member having heard that even with the auto- 
matic pistol, that is the Government model, there 
is a way of reducing the trigger pull to two and 
a half pounds safely, unfortunately I cannot re- 
call when and where I was told so. Any infor- 
mation along these lines will be highly appre- 
ciated. E. S., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). There is no way 
that I know of to reduce the penetration of the 
45 automatic bullet. Pistol velocities are so low 
that the bullets will not mushroom, even if you 
could get the soft nose in this caliber. 

The cast alloy bullets will work through the 
magazine, but will penetrate about the same as 
the jacketed bullets. 

Cross filing or cutting the nose is not advisable, 
as there is danger of blowing the lead out and 
leaving the jacket in the bore. 

You can make reduced loads, but they will not 
work the action. 

You need not use a rubber band for snapping 
practice, as the snapping of the hammer will not 


injure anything. The blow only drives the firing 
pin a little distance when the hammer is arrested 
against the face of the firing pin stop, a piece 
sliding in vertical guides in the back of the slide, 
and held in place by the firing pin. This firing 
pin stop is made sufficiently strong to stand the 
repeated impact of the hammer. 

The pull of the automatic is best smoothed up 
by carefully stoning the notch in the hammer 
with a fine oil stone, to remove all roughness; 
and at the same time stoning the nose of the 
sear so as to make it wider so that more surface 
will be in contact with the hammer notch. This 
reduces the friction at this point, and makes the 
pull easier. If this does not reduce it far enough, 
the angle of the notch on the hammer and of 
the sear nose which fits into it should be altered 
as you describe. 

The pull of the automatic cannot be reduced to 
less than about five pounds with safety. After 
reducing it as described, hold the pistol with the 
finger off the trigger, and let the slide snap for- 
ward several times as in loading. If the pull is 
reduced too much, the hammer will follow the 
slide down. 

If you spoil the hammer or sear experimenting, 
new parts may be obtained very reasonably from 
the company. 

A SPRINGFIELD 100-YARD LOAD 
I WOULD like to know what in your opinion 

would make the most accurate hand load for 
the Springfield cartridge for 100-yard work. By 
this I mean what bullet, what powder, powder 
charge, primer, cartridge cases, etc. Am think- 
ing of getting one of Belding & Mull’s nickle 
molds for the Squibb-Miller bullet. Have you 
had any experience with that bullet? 

I used to do considerable reloading some years 
ago and am quite familiar with the work. I am 
a member of the N. R. A. and expect to send in 
an order for supplies shortly. Would you re- 
commend any of the National Match bullets for 
this load? I would like to work up a load which 
would be capable of one-inch groups at 100 yards. 
I realize that this calls for a good barrel also and 
I intend to use a 1923 National Match Spring- 
field and a pressure barrel Springfield for the 
work. L. E. W., Peshastin, Washington. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). Of all the lead 
alloy bullets that I know of the Squibb-Miller is 
probably the most accurate in the Springfield rifle. 
Of course its accuracy depends upon the skill that 
the rifleman has in molding, sizing, and lubricat- 
ing his bullets, and in loading his cartridges. But 
if all these are done with skill it will probably 
give groups slightly under two inches at 100 
yards in a Springfield with heavy barrel. The 
best powder charge seems to be eleven grains 
weight of du Pont No. 80 powder. 

Mr. E. T. D. Francis of Crawford Bay, British 
Columbia, reports that in a Springfield rifle he 
obtained groups measuring 1.6 inches, 1.5 inches, 
2.0 inches, 1.4 inches, 1.3 inches, 2.3 inches, aver- 
age 1.8 inches at 100 yards using the Bond bullet 
No. A-311870, 150 grains, cast one to ten, sized 
to 311-inch, Western cases expanded to .309-inch, 
Dominion No. 8% primers, powder charge ten 
grains weight du Pont Shotgun. 

I have gotten results almost equal to these from 
my own short range load of the 150-grain full 
jacketed service bullet, and 18 grains of du Pont 
No. 80 powder. The bullet is not quite seated 
down to the crimping cannelure. I have never 
tried this load in a heavy barrel. It might sur- 
prise one in such a barrel. 

I don’t believe that you can work up a load 
that will average one inch groups at 100 yards. 
If you do you will be a wonder. But perhaps it 
is possible to obtain a load which in a heavy bar- 
rel will average 134-inch groups, although I don’t 
know of its having been done. 

One thing is certain, if you want good groups 
with lead alloy bullets you had better stick to 
barrels that have been made and chambered at 
Springfield Armory. Lead alloy bullets do not 
seem to do quite so well in other barrels that 
have been more tightly chambered. 











A WHITNEY REVOLVER 

FRIEND of mine is the owner of an old 

revolver which has aroused my curiosity. 
Not being posted on old guns, I am writing to 
you to see if you can give me some information 
on it. The revolver looks like an old Frontier 
Model Colt. It has the plow handle and a bronze 
trigger guard. On the top of the barrel, right in 
front of the cylinder is the inscription “E. Whit- 
ney, N. Haven,” and on the under side of the 
barrel, in the same position is stamped “12—23,- 
476 A.” On the rear face of the cylinder the 
figure 12 is stamped, and on the left-hand side 
of the frame directly under the cylinder are the 
initials “F.C. W.” The cylinder is one of those 
that have had the cap nipples turned off and re- 
placed with a bored plate to take cartridges. A 
38 long Colt is a rather snug fit in it. It has 
the old hinged ramrod. The gun is worn from 
much use, not misuse, as the action and cylinder 
is very loose and there is not a rust mark or pit 
in or on it. What-can be its value? J. R. M., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) E. Whitney, of 
Whitneyville, near New Haven, Conn., was a 
famous contractor to the United States Govern- 
ment prior to and during the Civil War. 

Both before and during the Civil War, Whitney 
made revolvers for the Government. They were 
of the general pattern of the Colt, but had some 
modifications which were covered by patents 
granted to Whitney. 

At one time Whitney made a .44 caliber re- 
volver for the Army, and a .36 caliber Colt pat- 
tern revolver for the Navy. It is likely that the 
revolver you describe is one of the Whitney Navy 
pattern .36 caliber revolvers, converted for me- 
tallic cartridges. 

The Whitney Navy type revolver had a 7% 
inch barrel, and weighed 214 pounds. The shape 
was similar to the Colt of those days. This 
weapon was covered by Whitney’s Patent No. 
11,447, August 1, 1854. 

The number marked on the barrel is evidently 
the serial number of the gun. The letters “F. C. 
W.” under the cylinder, are probably the initials 
of the Government inspector. 

These old converted revolvets are interesting as 
curiosities, but are not worth much money, as 
they can be purchased from dealers in old arms 
for two or three dollars each. 


* * * 


-250 Loads 
By L. P. HOLMES 

UST got in from a week-end in the hills and 
J found the January 1st issue of THe Amenrt- 
CAN RIFLEMAN in the mail. W. B. C., from 
Oreana, Idaho writes very authoritivly and in- 
terestingly on the different calibers, but it seems 
as though there is some slight inference that I 
have recommended the .250-3000 Savage for 
game larger than deer and black bear. Whether 
this inference is really there or whether I merely 
imagine it is, I’d like to go on record as saying 
that I never have recommended the little Savage 
for game outside of its class, namely deer and 
small bear. No one believes in a surplus of 
power more than I do and were I going up into 
the Cassiar tomorrow I’d carry a Springfield in 
preference to any other gun. However, the 
little Savage has its scope of usefulness out here 
in the west and as an all around gun for western 
hunting it stands in the first rank. 

I fired about forty rounds out of the .250 this 
morning, all my favorite reduced load. I placed 
an empty cartridge box across a gulch and fired 
three shots. The first was low, barely creasing 
the bottom of the box. I raised the sight a hair 
and fired two more. Both struck the box within 
an inch of one another. I paced the distance— 
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one hundred and fifty good paces. On an air line 
over which the bullet traveled it was about one 
hundred and twenty-five yards. An empty car- 
tridge box, pushed together as this one was meas- 
ures around two inches wide by four long. I 
mention the incident merely to show what can 
be expected from this magnificent little load. 

I have been working up another load lately, 
one which approximates the factory load. I use 
the regular Savage pointed full patched bullet 
ahead of 35 grains of No. 16. This also makes 
a sweet load, fast, flat and accurate and very 
easy on cases. Its a dandy on running rabbits 
as it does away with all guess work at range 
and lead. 

My brother (who also shoots a bolt .250) and 
I got away with fifty rounds of it last week. We 
sat on a side hill and picked out a rock about 
the size of a rabbit some 175 yards away and 
pounded said rock to flinders. It was just a 
case of hold and squeeze and the combination of 
load and rifle did the rest. Oh! I know this 
doesn’t mean much to your pressure Springfield 
chaps, but take the average sporting rifle of the 
30-30 class and try the same stunt and see where 
you get off. A six-inch circle will just about 
take in a rabbit sitting hunched up. 

And now for another item of interest before 
it slips my mind. Most of the cases I use in 
reloading are some shot originally in a lever 
action .250 which I owned back in 1916. They 
are Savage manufacture and work freely through 
my present bolt action and that of my brother’s. 
Also after being shot in either his or my gun they 
function perfectly through the other. In other 
words I merely resize the necks of the shells to 
hold the bullets friction tight, load and then 
divide the shells just as they come between him 
and myself. This fact speaks well for the uni- 
formity with which the Savage people turn out 
the chambers of their rifles. 

Some time ago Major Whelen made the re- 
mark thaf the .250 was the ideal gun for the 
chronic woods loafer. His.classification is per- 
fect. It is just that and no more. 


* * * 


THE 10 GAUGE AND LOADS 
HAVE read your book on shotguns and most 
of your articles appearing in sporting maga- 

zines for the last few years. I am in doubt about 
the proper answers to some questions I have re- 
garding a 10 gauge shotgun and loads therefor, 
and I tried to find the information by looking up 
your articles in some old magazines I have. I 
shall greatly appreciate your advice. 

I have got the idea that you favor a square 
shoulder instead of a beveled cone in front of the 
chamber, that is, provided shells of the same 
length are always used. Am I right in assuming 
this to be your idea? 

For a special purpose I desire to get a 10 gauge, 
but its use will be very limited. Consequently, 
it will be in the cheaper grades of Ithaca or Par- 
ker. I want to shoot a smokeless load equivalent 
to five drams of black powder and 14 ounces of 
shot. In some loads one dram of black powder is 
equivalent to eight drams of Ballistite, but I am 
not sure that the same proportion holds good as 
the load is increased. 

Please advise if forty grains of ballistite and 
1%4 ounces of shot is a safe and practical 10 
gauge load. L. W. S., Toledo, Ohio. 

Answer (by Captain Askins.) Ballistite is the 
last powder I should use in the heavy loads you 
mention. It is a quick powder and its action 
would be much quickened by adding to either 
the powder charge or the shot charge. Any of 
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the bulk powders would be better, but the pro- 
gressive burning powders, like De Luxe and No. 
93 du Pont, are what you want. I am afraid 


_you can’t buy No. 93; and De Luxe has been 
‘taken off the market. 


I hope to see a powder 
out one of these days that you can buy, or that 
some one of the cartridge companies will bring 
out a good load for the 10 bore. I have written 
an article on 10 bore loads, to appear in the 
March issue of Field and Stream. This article 
indicates that with No. 93 powder the proper 
load' is about 40 grains, velocity 1918 f.s., shot 
charge 154 ounces, pressure under four tons. The 
pressure with 40 grains‘of Ballistite and 1% oz. 


Of shot would probably be very high, perhaps 


dangerously high. I wouldn’t shoot such a load. 

The square cone is theoretically correct, but 
doesn’t work out in practice. This is for two 
reasons. Shells vary a trifle in length, and this 
would not do with a square, sharp cone. More- 
over cases stretch a bit under shot pressure, that 
is the shot pressure rolls the shell out a trifle 
longer than when loaded, just as you would ro!! 
out biscuit dough. This would bring the end of 
the case in contact with the cone, unless shell 
chamber was a fraction of an inch longer than 
the shell. Sweeley has used the square cone very 
successfully, and so has Peter Brick of Bolivar, 
Missouri. But Sweeley cuts his cases to an exact 
length, and Mr. Brick makes allowance for the 
stretching. Such an allowance demands an exact 
load, not to be changed, for the greater the shot 
pressure the greater the stretching or rolling out 
of the case. For such reasons it is better to be 
satisfied with the normal cone, even though re- 
sults are not quite so good as might be had with 
a square cone and shells and loads which fitted 
it perfectly. 
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LOADING THE CAP AND BALL 


ge recently purchased a Colt cap and 
ball .36 caliber revolver I am anxious to 
know just what size of buckshot will do best in 
this gun and whether it is necessary to lubricate 
these bullets or not. Also what is the maximum 
load of black powder that can be satisfactorily 
used with these bullets? Must I use linen 
patches or wads? H. A. S., St. Louis, Mo. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) While I have 
done some shooting with cap and ball revolvers, 
I have not used the .36 caliber Colt, but will 
give you the best information I can on it, based 
on my experience with other calibers. 

The Eastern size 000 buck-shot, which is the 
same as Western No. 2, is 36 inch in diameter, 
and therefore should fit this revolver. 

It is perfectly safe to use any amount of FFFG 
black powder that you can get into the cylinder, 
but the proper amount to use with a round ba!! 
depends upon how tight the fit of the ball is in 
the rifle, as too heavy a charge of powder will 
cause it to strip. 

I would suggest that you fill the cylinders 
about half full of powder. 

The powder should be covered with a wad of 
cloth or paper. 

The bullets must be lubricated, or else the 
barrel will become leaded. A good method of 
lubrication is to fill the cylinder with bullet lu- 
bricant after the bullets are in place, putting the 
lubricant in on top of-the ball. 


* * * 


THE .30 LUGER CARTRIDGE 
= you kindly inform me as to whether 
it is possible to obtain an American made 
hand gun—revolver or automatic—that will 
handle the .30 Luger or 7.65 mm. cartridge. 
Something in the Colt or S. & W. class. W. R., 
Grant Lake, Mich. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) There is no 
American revolver or pistol made which is cham- 
bered for the .30 Luger cartridge. This foreign 
cartridge would have to become very popular in 
this country to justify any firm in the expense of 
starting the manufacture of a special weapon for 
it. 





Ammunition Dope 
Free 


That you may derive the utmost 
satisfaction from your guns and 
ammunition by knowing more about 
them, our technical staff will gladly 
supply any shooting information you 
desire, without charge. If you have 
any difficult shooting problems, let us 
help you with them. 

If you want to know all about 
Western's exclusive developments, 
about the Super-X shell that adds 15 
to 20 yards to the shotgun’s effective 
range; about Xpert, Western's latest 
smokeless shell that has set a new 
standard of low-priced excellence; or 
about the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, 
the Boat Tail and Open-Point Expand- 
ing bullets, the .30-30 High Velocity, 
Marksman L. R. .22, and others, just 
mail your request on a post card 
today. It will also bring the com- 
plete story of Western's leadership in 
the development of modern ammuni- 
tion. 
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You stop 

A loosened rock thuds down through the silence... . 

then over the crest he comes . . . . and there’s your bear! Teeth gleam- 
ing ....ears back. . . . 1,200 pounds of snarling fury—full of fight! 


When such danger looms hunters who have “been there” say, “Give 
me a real rifle and Western ammunition.” . . . . The terrific deadliness 
of the Western Open-Point Expanding bullet has given a new meaning to 
killing power. Likewise the effectiveness of the 220-grain Soft-Point, the 
accuracy of the Boat Tail bullet, and the advantages of the famous 
Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, have contributed an important part to 
Western’s leadership in the field of ammunition development. 


Exclusive Western improvements have led to the selection of this better 
ammunition by scores of big game expeditions, by prominent sportsmen, 
and by champions who are setting national and world’s records with 
rifle, revolver and shotgun. Try Western shells and cartridges. Shoot 
a few rounds of Marksman L. R. .22, used by many of the world’s best 
shots to keep in practice. You'll know then that the World’s Champion 
Ammunition will improve your shooting. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 225 BROADWAY, EAST ALTON, ILL. 


AMMUNITION 


$79 
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B. & M. Model “W” Front Scope Sight Mount and Collar 
A brand new design, based on the requirements of the average 
shooter. 
It is non-adjustable. 
It has a man-sized elevating spring. 
It provides a real fulcrum — three point bearing — on which hinge 
the adjustments made in rear of mount. 
It is very strong and rigid. Twice as wide, and thicker than old 
types of mount you have been using. 
Scope is held against rotation by a collar carrying a long slotted 
section, which fits a pin in the mount ring. Collar may be adjusted 
to any position, forward or back and in rotation, on the scope. 
Front Mount “‘W” permits scope to be placed as desired on any 
gun, and to be changed from gun to gun. 
It lets you use your present blocks on any barrel without change, 
if desired. 
B. & M. Rear Mount «D” 
This is an exceptionally rugged and finely made mount of standard 
type. It is heavier than older mounts of similar design. It has a big, 
positive plunger, and an honest-to-God elevating spring. 
Micrometer divisions are marked either for 6 inch or 7.2 inch 
centers between mounts. 


For B. & M. and Other Scope Sights 
These and other B. & M. Mounts are made primarily for our own 
13-16 inch scope tubes. They will accept 7-8 inch tubes as maximum, 


and can be used on any 3-4 inch tube scopes by means of adaptor 
sleeves, at small extra charge. 


Belding & Mull #20 osctota Koa Philipibure, Penna. 


Makers of DeLuxe Cleaning Rods, Bullet Molds, Handloading Tools, and Rifle Sights 


Information 


d Made by 
We specialize on the building-to- }é BIRMINGHAM 


order of high grade, chrome, nickel 
steel barrels; a general first class 
gunsmithing and DeLuxe gunstock- 
ing. Weare tooled up for all popular 
American calibres and shells, in- 


cluding the celebrated 7 mm. ys canes the Life of Your Rifle, 


Shotgun and Pistol! 


Finest imported and domestic B. S. A. SAFETIPASTE—A wonderful protection 
against rusting of iron and steel. 


w s for stocking. VV rite for par- B. S. A. “CUNIRID”—An abrasive paste for re- 

: a moving metallic and other fouling from the bore 
ticulars. of the barrel. 

B. S. A. “KLEENWELL OIL”—A thin alkaline oil 

for washing out the bore after shooting or after 


Quality the Best—Prices Reasonable porn ay. 


on B. 8. A. Match wa e* Rifles, Double 
Barrel Shotguns and Associated Lines 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORP. , a a 


A. DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept. 19 ° tS Teese Street New York 


Dow od c Michigan CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Fraser Co., 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 
—————— BSA v 4 cK Ade 
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For the Special Loads You Have 
Wanted to Try 


USE new components. They avoid all the uncertainties and perplexing questions of resiz- 
ing cases and bullets, too. High power loads, midrange loads, or squib-loads, they all can be 
hand loaded easiest and best from new components. 


All items listed are standard Winchester, Remington, U. 8S. Cartridge Co., or Frankford 
Arsenal make, of guaranteed high grade. 
26-36 Marlin Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 
Bullets, fresh from factory, soft point, 90 cents ea hundred. 
30-30 Winchester Cases, primed, $1.62 a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point only; $1.25 a hundred. 
30-40 Krag Cases, primed, $1.80 a hundred. 
Bullets, 220-grain, full jacketed, target grade, 80 cents a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point, 180- or 220-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 
30-1906 Cases, primed, F. A. make, $1.80 a hundred. 
Bullets, 150-grain, full jacketed, target grade, 80 cents a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point, 180- or 220-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 
303 British Cases, primed, $1.80 a hundred. 
: Bullets, soft point, 174- or 215-grain, $2.70 a hundred. 
Bullets, 174-grain, full jacketed, target grade, $0 cents a hundred. 
7 mm. Cases, primed, $2.00 a hundred. 
Bullets, 175-grain, full jacketed, target grade, 80 cents a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point or open point, $2.70 a hundred. 
38-56 Cases, primed, $1.50 a hundred. 
Bullets, lead, soft point or full jacketed, $7.50 a thousand. 
45 A. C. P. Cases, primed or unprimed, F. A. make, 80 cents a hundred. 
Bullets, full jacketed, F. A. standard, $1.00 a hundred. 
40-70 Winchester 1886 Cases, primed, smokeless type, $1.50 a hundred. 
Bullets, lead, $1.00 a hundred. 
45-70 Cases, primed (Remington) $2.10 a hundred. 
Bullets, 296-grain, full jacketed, $1.50 a hundred; 406-grain lead and 
600-grain lead, $1.26 a hundred; 300-grain, lead, $1.00 a hundred. 
86 Winchester Cases, primed, $2.50 a hundred. 
Bullets, soft point, 250-grain, $1.25 a hundred. 
Note: We offer soft point bullets in 265, 30, 303 British, 38-55 and 7 mm. 


Match Ammunition at Less than Three Cents per Cartridge 
NOT WAR AMMUNITIO 


These are high-grade Frankford Arsenal cartridges in ies condition. The bullets are 
150-grain cupro-nickel. They are exceptionally uniform in weight, diameter and length. The 
cases are of A-1 brass, with primers uncrimped—bright, clean and like new. Powder is Pyro. 

The cartridges are packed in regular bandoliers of 60 cartridges each. These bandoliers 
are packed 20 tothe case, 1,200 cartridges, and each case is solder-sealed, which insures that 

heric moisture will not affect them. Some of the cases are wood; others steel with 
hinged lid and provision for padlock. These steel cases are worth having as tool or camp 
chests of convenient size and weight. 

Owners of .30-1906 rifies of any make who are sick of the war-time cartridges should get 
some of these. They practically equal the latest National Match ammunition in accuracy up 

to 600 — but cost you only about half the present price of that. 

For all shooting they are good enough to go along in any company, and for ordi- 
nary matches except at the longest ranges, nothing better is ever needed. 

Prices: $36.00 per unbroken case of 1,200 cartridges. $2.75 per single bandolier. Ship- 
ments made by mail, express or freight. Primed cases and loaded cartridges must go by 
express or freight. Deliveries made promptly. Prices are net here—transportation charges 
are extra. No substitutions made. Terms: Cash with order or C. O. D. Your money will 
be refunded at once if we do not have what you want. 


J. R. Mattern, Julian, Pa. 


Features which helped make Fecker Scopes Successful 
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1.—Focusing Adjustment is provided in each scope 
to enable the shooter to focus the reticule to 
suit his eyesight. 

2.—Interchangeable Eyepieces can be supplied to 
make one scope do the work of two. An eye 
relief of a full three inches is obtained with the 
lower power eyepiece. Changing eyepieces does 
not affect the sighting in. 

3.—The Reticule is firmly held in position and has 
a long bearing in the tube. All reticules are 
quickly interchangeable. Crosswires of any de- 
sired degree of fineness can be supplied. 


Telescopic Sights J. W. FECKER Spotting Telescopes 
5606 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 


Makes gun-cleaning easy and sure. Removes 
potassium chloride (salt) deposited in the 
bore by firing, which defies “gun oils.” Pre- 
vents rust, preserves good shooting and resale 
value. Send 10 cent stamp for sample. 


For the working parts, use Hoppe’s Lubri- 
cating Oil. Ask your dealer. Write for free 
cleaning guide. 

Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 
2321 N. Sth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shooting 
Accessories 


Everything to interest a rifleman. 
Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out, 
showing over 200 cuts and complete © 
Price List. 


P. J. O’Hare 


178 Littleton Ave. Newark, N. J. 


COLT AUTO 45 
List price $36.75 
My price $33.00 


“ALBERTSON” 
Or LEWES, DEL. 
Special— 
Handstoned and finished, adjusted trigger pull, 
gold bead front sight and hand-full grips, $47.80 


410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 
MODERN-BOND CORP. 


;_813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 








THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


Just Like Finding Money! 


You get both of these for only 


$3.50 


You know what The American Rifleman is. Worth every 
cent of its subscription price, isn’t it? 

And Forest and Stream—you may not be quite so familiar 
with it. Well, it covers those phases of the out-of-doors man’s 
interests that The American Rifleman does not touch—Camping, 
Cookery, Traits and Habits of American Game. In its field it 
is the same authority that The American Rifleman is in the 
shooting game. 

This combination is unique because the two magazines do 
not in any sense overlap, but they do intertwine. Get the idea? 
You get every cent’s worth out of the money you invest—and 
you save real money by ordering the two at one time. 


No need to wait until your subscription expires—that may 


be too late. Take advantage of this special offer while it is 
available. 

Your subscription to The American Rifleman will be extended 
one year and Forest and Stream will be started whenever you say. 


THE. AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
1108 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
I am enclosing $3.50 to cover one year’s subscription to 
the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and FOREST AND STREAM. 


NAME 
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“I slept alone—enug and warm. My 
two —— with _ *- wool Conienn, 
ey though huddled together. This 

Sleeping Bag is the only one I ever 
thea” '—Horace Kephart 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


contraptions. Write for eircu- 
lars and prices. 


We have outfitted the Rey 
Andrews expedition with 3 Mir- 
akel 5x Prism Binoculars. Wt. 
only 5 oz. each. Complete with 
case—Price, $22.50. 


Single and double barrel rifies for Alaskan 
and African big game. 

Camp, Touring, or Expedition Equipment. 
Let us furnish estimates. We know your 
needs by actual experience—Arctic to Equator. 


ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. FIALA OUTFiTs INC. New York 


Instructions in 
Learning Accurate 
Pistol Shooting 


By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 


Single copies and under ten, 
fifty centseach. Address orders 
to Gunnery Sergeant John M. 
Thomas, Rifle Range Detach- 
ment. Parris Island, S. C. 


SPRINGFIELD SET TRIGGERS 


Double Set. Triggers fitted to your Springfield 
trigger gard, Complete with Sear knock-off 
and Sear spring, $15.00 


L. NUESSLEIN 
1117 Fourteenth St. Washington, D. CO. 


=—s ores 351 
MARBLES 2ie'35:8°.5°2 $1.25 


Marble Arms & Mig. in ead Dats Ava, Gledstone, Mich. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 
Better Your Aim 


Write for Catalog 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp 
90 West St Middlefield. Conn. . 
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Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 

ments appearing in the classified columns of 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
posal of surplus shooting equipment, or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearms. 


Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text plainly, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 


Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have already made use of the subscriber’s 
privilege may take advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No 
advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 














‘*FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY’’ 
are a_ specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select examples of 
early. American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 1 


FOR SALE—Four duplicate pistols from my 
collection. These are all in first-class condition, 
complete, in thoroughly good working order, 
carefully cleaned, with due regard for the mark- 
ings, and then lightly lacquered to prevent fur- 
ther rusting. The model 1836 is in unused con- 
dition. French Model 1777, without belt hook, 
$25. S. North, contract of 1814, caliber 54, 
brown barrel, $25. U. S. Model 1836, by John- 
son, $15. U. S. Model 1842, by Astor, $10. $65 
for all four. P. O. Money Order. Charles C. 
Faster, 8 Elmwood Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 669 


FOR TRADE—250-3000 Savage, Model 1899, 
takedown, leather case, new 20 ga. Marlin 44A 
shotgun, new 22 Colt Automatic, new Colt col- 
lapsible camp stove. WANT—Colt or S. & W. 
caliber 45 model 1917 revolver. What have you? 
“H”, P. O. Box 544, Austin, Tex. 633 


FOR SALE—10-shot Mauser pistol, 
5%-inch barrel, 1920, fine condition, wood 
holster stock for same, fair, both $17.50. Send 
remittance to North Salem State Bank to be 
held until pistol is accepted. R. L. Proffitt’s 
Bakery, North Salem, Ind. 634 


FOR SALE—Vickers Machine Gun, and tri- 
pod, new spare barrel, and cleaning rod, model 
1915, for cal .30-1906 cartridge, perfect service- 
able condition, practically new, made by Colt’s 
Price $175. Francis W. Breuil, Rhodesdale, _ 


9 mm., 


WANTED—Krag rifle barrel in first class 
shape, No. 34 receiver sight for Krag, and die 
H and tap punch G for Ideal sizer and lubrinca- 
tor for .44 Russian bullet. C. P. Beals, Gen. 
Del., North Kansas City, Mo. 666 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Model 52 Winches- 
ter, inside perfect, outside fine, sling, two extra 
magazines, $30. .22 Smith & Wesson, $20. 
TRADE for Springfield Sporter as issued by 
D.C. M. John Anderson, Houston, Pa. 664 


FOR SALE—New Krag carbine, never fired, 
with 300 cartridges, $17.50. Sent express col- 
lect. WANTED—Ross Mark III, good. Write 
E. Prescott. 205 Clarke St, Syracuse, N. Y. 676 

FOR SALE—Colt .22 cal. Auto., $22. 4E 
Ithaca double cyl. and full, ivory sights and re- 
eoil pad, $90. Miller Wells, First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Chester, W. Va. 675 


WANTED—.38-40 bullet mold, full length, 
.30-30 shell resizer and a bullet sizing and lub- 
ricating machine. Dr. O. H. Bauman, Wabeno, 
Wisconsin. 668 


FOR SALE—NO TRADES. Colt Officers’ 
Model .%8 Special, practically new, 6-inch bbl., 
latest model, $27. X. A. L, care Amer. Rifl.631 





WANTED—A quantity of .38 Long Colt car- 
tridges. Harry Frohm, 248 Lincoln St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 665 


At all times - 


FOR SALE—2,000 antique firearms at 
reasonable prices. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for 24-page price list. Let me know your 
special wants along any line of antique 
firearms. I am always anxious to buy 
single specimens or entire collections. Joe 
Kindig, Jr., 336 West Philadelphia St., 
York, Pennsylvania. J 


FOR SALE—One 414 Stephens rifle, 22 cal., 
new condition, $18. One Winch. 5A scope and 
mounts, $25. Harry Hendrickson, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania. 672 


FOR SALE—Circumstances are such that I 
must give up my gun hobby for some time, and 
all the articles listed below are priced to sell at 
once. Everything is as described and will not 
send . D. Remittance must accompany 
order; but if further information is desired I 
shall be glad to furnish it. No trades and all 
articles sent express collect. One Griffin and 
Howe 30-06 Sporting Springfield, Poldi barrel, 
26 inches like new, $140. One brand new Owen 
Bros. De Luxe Sporting Springfield costing, $350 
will take $225. One brand new 20 guage double 
30-inch barrels, straight stock, made in Eng- 
land by Owen Bros. Sells in England with $80 
case for $350. Will take $200. Two very fine 
Sporting Springfields by Sportmens Service Sta- 
tion, in perfect condition, with No. 48 sights at 
$55, each. One new Peterson Ballard heavy 
30 inch barrel, a fine action single trigger ready 
for prone work at $55. One new Peterson Win- 
chester 30 inch heavy barrel at $35. One new 
Niedner Ballard 30 inch No. 3 barrel beautiful 
engraved set trigger action no stock or forearm 
at $45. Two Springfields as issued in very good 
condition, but barrels are not perfect at $20, 
each. Two B.S.A. No. 12 match rifles in fine 
condition at $25, each. One Krag Sporter, per- 
fect barrel and professional stock job at $25. 
One Union Hill Ballard with 23 inch barrel, .22 
L. R. in fine condition at $25. One brand new 
32 cal. 
box at $30. One Savage model G .250-3000 in 
good condition but not perfect at $20. Another 
one that is better with three Lyman sights and 
No. 10 double adjustable loading tool at $30. 
One Winchester .351 Automatic in perfect con- 
dition for $25. One new Winchester musket 
with the old style well liked Winder action for 
$20. One S. & W. 10 inch like new outside, but 
pitted a little inside for $17. One 22 L. R. 
Pope-Winchester 30 inch medium barrel witn 
No. 103 Lyman sight, scope bases and hand 
made stock and forearm in perfect condition 
at $55. One fine Union Hill Ballard action for 
$20. One new Henry Troemner $40 balance 
with weights for $20. One brand new Fecker 
3 inch spotting scope with 15x, 25x, and 35x 
eyepieces costing $190. Will sell for $150. One 
fine balance small size for $8. One set of Win- 
chester Niedner No. 2 mounts for taper bases 
at $10. One fine leather case for Springfield 
$7. One Ballard action for $7. One new Karl 
Kahles 4x hunting rifle scope for $10. One 
Winchester musket good Winder action poor 
barrel $5. One new Ottway spotting scope 1% 
inch objective glass, $15. A few new Ottway 
20x scopes at $7 each. One fine machine made 
palm rest for $4. About 140 Savage .300 cal, 
eartridges for $5. About 400 new 30-06 cases 
Western and F. A. make for $6. The following 
lot consisting of 450 bullets Winchester make 
for 38 S. & W. 158 grain., 1,000 primers for 38 
S. & W., 2 lbs. No. 3 powder, 1 Ib. Bull’s-eye, 
1 lb. No. 75, 2 Ibs. No. 80, 1 Ib. No. 15, 2 Ibs. 
No. 16, and one Ideal No. 5 powder measure— 
all for $17. Fred N. Anderson, Suffern, NY 670 
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Remington Automatic rifle in factory. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FIRE- 
ARMS (new and used) sold, exchanged, 
and bought. Large stock — reasonable 


prices! Stephen Van Renselaer, Peter- 
borough, N. H. G 


FOR SALE—Fancy takedown M. '95 Win- 
chester rifle, cal. 30-'06, select stock and fore- 
arm checked, Lyman receiver rear, Sheard gold 
bead front, like new, cost $100. Price $60.00. 
Remington trap grade, pump, 12, 30, bull, fine, 
cost $85. Price, $42.50. Colt Military M. 38 
cal. Auto. pistol, new, $27.50. M. M. Conlon, 
608 Old Nat'l. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash.649 


FOR SALE—NO TRADES—250 Savage bolt 
action, Mailles folding leaf Lyman receiver 
sight, special aluminum butt plate, sling swivels 
powder scales, part of Ideal loading tool to fit 
.25 cal., big lot of shells and bullets, some loaded 
12 gra. No. 18. Price $50, or best cash offer. 
H. R. Maxfield, The Gateway, New Hartford, 
Conn. 677 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—New. .22 Reising 
Auto. with factory adjusted trigger pull, and 
two extra magazines, $30. or change for Colt 
Officers Model 6 inch, in like condition. Colt 
New Service Revolver 5% inch commercial .45 
Auto. Ctg. plain walnut grips, in first class con- 
dition except sight has been filed; $25. .22 
Stevens offhand model 8 inch barrel, $8. 20 
power spotting scope, $7. King “Rifleite’” gasses 
never used, $4. Edward Armitage, 1234 Wag- 
ner Ave., Logan, Phila., Pa. 673 


FOR SALE—Russian rifle, caliber 7.62, stock 
cut down to sporting style, bolt handle bent 
down, good as new, with sling strap and 320 
rounds of ammunition, $7.25. Russian rifle as 
issued never used with 300 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, $7.25. Krag rifle with Lyman receiver 
sight No. 34, stock cut down to sporting style, 
hand guard and Krag sight will also be fur- 
nished, priced with sling strap, $10. This rifle 
is in good condition. Marlin hammerless 12 ga. 
shotgun, 30 inch full choke barrel matted model 
43A, cost $48. Will sell for $35. This gun is 
new, shot about ten times. No, 48-B N. R. A. 
Lyman receiver sight for Springfield with disc, 
new, postpaid, $9. 45-70 Springfield rifle barrel 
and receiver like new, never used, $1. New pre- 
war empty primed case 30-40 or 30 Army F. A. 
make, $1 per hundred. Ammunition 30-40 or 30 
Army full patch, $2 per hundred. Arthur E. 
Anderson, Fullerton, N. Dak. 674 


FOR SALE—Greener ejector, 30 inch full and 
modified, 20 bore, 5% pounds, Greener wrought 
steel..barrels, two stocks (15% and 2% drop), 
grade next to crown grade. Scroll engraved. 
Shoots an exceptional pattern would cost at 
present $417.00. This is a wonderful little gun 
and is in fine used order—tight and fit. The 
man who is first to send $150.00 will get a 
weapon second to none. 

Remington 12C—.22 long rifle, specially se- 
lected barrel, 4-inch groups at 25 yards. Ly- 
man and Sheard sights. Whelen type detach- 
able sling. This rifle has a “Best Stock” of 
beautiful Circassian walnut by Owen Brothers. 
Beautifully checkered as is also the slide handle. 
Genuine horn butt plate, shotgun type. This 
rifle is a gun crank’s pet and cannot be dupli- 
cated at anything like my price of $60.00. One 
dig in the stock (not bad) and a slight chip in 
the butt plate—otherwise perfect. Here is your 
opportunity—no one could get these guns away 
from me if I didn’t need iron men. F. A. 
Hodges, 1922 Genesee St., Utica, NY. 660 
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WANTED—.22 Springfield, good condition, 
high serial number. Box L, Amer. Riflem. pP 


WANTED—.45 
FOR SALE—.44 
Russian bullet mold. 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Colt revolver loading tool. 
Anderton bullet mold. .44 
W. S. Plumb, 722 as 
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FOR SALE—Stevens scope No. 468 six power 
complete with mounts, blocks and screws, fac- 
tory new $18. Especially adapted to Savage 
N. R. A. and Sporter models. George M. Spahr 
Frankfort, Ind. 671 


FOR SALE—One S. & W. 32-20 Special, blue, 
5 in. barrel, new, perfect. Price $25. Win- 
chester reloading set, 32-20; 250 clean empty 
cases. Price $2.50. H. M. Watson, 5738 Vernon 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 662 


FOR SALE—One sporting Springfield, 24-inch 
barrel, $50.00 One sporting Springfield, 30-inch 
barrel, $60.00. Both guns in perfect condition. 
W. R. McCay & Son, 39 Morton Street, New 
Castle, Pa. ° 


FOR SALE—The following new arms: 1895 
Win. .06 take down, shotgun butt No. 41 Lyman 
receiver sight, $55. 22-32 S. & W. 6-in. bbl. 
target, $28. 22 Auto. Colt, $28. G H. E. 


Parker 12-28, im. cylinder and full, $100. 
Crofut, Old Forge, N. Y. 


COME ALIVE—Antigun bill has passed the 
WASHINGTON House. COOLIDGE slaps fa- 
SHIP YOUR STAMP. List of guns 

SHIFT WITH THE 
N. Wood- 
L 


ready at 20 per cent cut. 
HOUSE OF SHIFF THE GUNMAN, 
stock, N. H. 


FOR SALE—One Model 52 Winchester and 
Stevens 368 scope. Fired only 100 times, like 
new. Price, $55. Will trade for good pump 12- 
gauge, 32-inch trap gun or single trap gun. 
Wm. F. Smith, 5619 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. K 


FOR SALE OR TRADE — Kodaks, Grafiex 
cameras, lenses, binoculars at lowest prices, 
new and slightly used. We take your camera 
or high grade firearms in trade. National Cam- 
era Exchange, 7th & Marquette Sts., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. N 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. H. This is our 
54th year, and best. I have never shipped a gun 
I did not personally back EXCEPT NEW DI- 
RECT to your order. I never carry because 
they are cheap but only because they are 
RIGHT. One charge. One price to ALL. If 
you have not shipped your stamp, if you are not 
fighting fanatics, if we have to smuggle our 
guns as you do a drink THEN SHIFF’S NEW 
YEAR’S MESSAGE to YOU is that it serves 
YOU WELL AND RIGHT. M 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—38-55 Pet- Ballard 
heavy target rifie, S trigger, 30-in. bbl., false 
muzzle, bullet starter, rod, cut off at point, 
mold, Ideal tools, tapped for blocks, perfect 
condition, $30. .22 L. R. Pet- Bal. fancy, perfect 
condition, $40. Write for description. Rem. 
mod. 25 cal. 25-20, used some but condi- 

$25. WANT—.22 Springfield, in. 52, 
5A scope, 30-03 Spr. match or sporter, 48 sight 
Armory make scope blocks for 30-03 Spr., 22 
target revolver, S. & W. mod. 1917 cal. 45; or 
what have you? M. C. Burt, Thermopolis, Wyo. 
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FOR SALE—256 Mauser Newton with half 
m and matted rib barrel fitted by Kos- 
hollek specially for 256 Western cartridge, elab- 
orately engraved with game scenes, Circassian 
walnut stock, cheek piece, full grip with carved 
floral design, compartment for cleaning outfit 
with snap cover well engraved, horn trigger 
guard with double set triggers, Voightlander 
4%4X Skopar scope mounted very low, peep 
rear with windage and elevation, bead front, 
swivel eyes. Test target gave 13-16 inch five 
shot group at 50 yards. Brand new and never 
shot since received. With scope $121, or with- 
out scope but with mounts ready for scope $101. 
Exactly one-half cost to lucky buyer. 8 mm. 
Mauser, bead front on matted ramp, swivel eyes, 
checkered pistol grip and cheek piece, folding 
leaf rear, specially throated for Western or 
Remington 236 gr. load, single trigger checked, 
@ real game rifle and new $22. 30 Krag sporter 
24 inch barrel, Lyman 34 and silver bead front, 
sling anti-flinch pad, military stock refinished, 
perfect $22. South Bend level winding, anti- 
backlash reel. new in leather case $15. Kos- 
hollek straight line loading tool for 256 Newton 
new $3. 200 .30 Lubaloy 220 gr. soft point 
bullets $4. 32 DA pkt pistol in fair condition 
$1.75. Field glasses in case, excellent $2. Fine 
set of imitation binoculars in case $3. TRADE 
a $100 American No. 4 adding machine perfect 
for a Winchester 52 new model with scope, or 
a good high power rifle. R. H. Lanferman, 7063 
Greenview Ave., Chicago, III. 661 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


FOR SALE—Model 30-'06 Remington, two 
boxes 110 gr. 3,500 ft. cartridges, bore perfect, 
outside shows slight use, $40. .38 S. & W. 
Special Mil. & Pol. 6-in. slightly holster worn, 
otherwise perfect, with belt, holster and few 
cartridges, $22.50. 6x30 Bausch & Lomb prism 
binoculars, show some use but an exceptionally 
fine pair, leather case complete, $30. Model 
1906 Expert grade .22 Winchester, nickeled re- 
ceiver, Lyman peep, barrel slightly rusted in- 
side, arm otherwise excellent condition, $20. 
Cc. O. D. exam. allowed. No trades. R. T. 
Markle, 610 S. Prairie Ave., Miles City, se 


FOR SALE—Pair flintlock match rifles, No. 1 
has a 40%-in. octagon bbl., weighs about 16 
Ibs., set triggers, hooded sights, 7 grooves, 45 
cal. walnut stock, price $30. No. 2 weighs 
about 14 Ibs., length of bbl. 41% in., 8 grooves, 
octagon bbl., plain maple stock, open sights, 
price $20. Both guns have brass trimmings and 
are in match condition, the lands are sharp andl 
good. Also, a fine London flintlock shotgun, 10 
gauge, 37%-in. bbl., weighs about 8 Ibs., black 
walnut stock, brass trimmings, in splendid trap 
condition, price $25. J. G. Dillin, Media, +n 


FOR SALE—Smith & Wesson pre-war .44 
Special, 6%4-in. bbl., rod encased ejector $35.00. 
Adolph Niedner special single shot, .25 Stevens 
short cartridge, 1 Ib. 4% oz. weight, 9 in. barrel 
Patridge square sights, made to order and no 
expense spared to turn out the lightest weight 
accurate shooting arm, $60. Smith & Wesson 
Mil. & Pol. .38 Special, exceptionally accuracte, 
8%-in. barrel fitted by Pope, weight 2 Ibs., 
checked straps and trigger, Patridge sights, (all 
above in perfect condition), $50. Kirkwood 
Bros. Inc., 23 Elm St. Boston, Mass. 652 


FOR SALE—Pre-war .45 auto. M-11 outside 
splendid condition, barrel a little rusty, but in 
fine condition otherwise, $20. Stevens 414 com- 
plete with 368 six-power glass, like new with 
exception of few marks around screw hold on 
left side of receiver. Take $20. Savage M-19 
old model, new condition complete with sling. $12 
S. & W. .38 Military model 6-in. bbl. and blued 
finish, fine condition inside and out $22 com- 
plete with heavy open top holster. T. C. Bar- 
rier, Box 52, Statesville, N. C. 647 


FOR SALE—A real target and vermin rifle 
25-20 Winchester, 1892, short magazine, Lyman 
103 and globe front, Ken webb sling, special 
stocked with high eccentric cheek piece and 
shotgun butt, also large fore-end giving a real 
handful. Sacrifice $35. Cost over $70 and is 
perfect except for slight wear on receiver. J. 
F. Struthers, 7052 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Be 


TRADE—.38 Colt Army Special, 5-in., blue, 
rubber grips; perfect inside, slightly holster- 
worn outside, for .32-20 S. A. Army Colt, same 
condition. Prefer 5%-in. bbl., but would con- 
sider other length on fine gun. “Blue finish 
only.” L. J. Hathaway, 3620 S St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 641 


FOR SALE—To fit Service rifle 03—Conroy 
rear sight cover, 80c. Kings No. 6 S flat top 
folding leaf sight with peep, $1.50. Aluminum 
butt plate $2 marble brass pocket rod, $1.25. 
Lyman gold bead blade for 100 yards, 75c. All 
like new. C. W. Wessel, Chemical Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 653 


FOR SALE—.35 caliber Winchester, model 
1895 in gun crank condition, Lyman sights, 
$37.50. Springfield, as issued, blueing somewhat 
worn, barrel absolutely perfect, $22.50. Want 
9.5 Mannlicher. George Jacobsen, 4017 Cen- 
tral, Kansas City, Mo. 654 


WANTED—Grafiex 2%x3% or 3%x4%; 
22-32 S. & W. target; Carl Zeiss, B. & L., Le- 
maire, or Colemont prism binocular 8x30 or 
more. Want used, cheap, but O. K. Write de- 
tails, price. K. H. Munroe, 21 E. Holly, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 646 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One Conn A, low 
pitch clarinet, new, $20. Heavy stock saddle, 
new, $30. Colt 45 Govt. Auto. and holster, fine 
condition, $20. Elmer Scott, Box 342, North 
Hibbing, Minn. 658 


FOR SALE—Evans rifle, fine condition, 100 
cartridges, $25, or what have you to exchange? 
WANT—7.62 ammunition for Russian rifle. H. 
D. Fessenden, North Fairfield, Ohio. 643 


WANT TO BUY—Mod. 12 or Mod. 97 12 ga. 
Winchester, Springfield as issued or bbl and 
action 30-06 and 22 cal. Must be cheap. W. R. 
Amos, 1357 Westlake Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 645 


FOR SALE—Single action Colt 45, 7%-in. 
bbl., perfect inside and out, shoulder holster, 
$22.50 M. O. L. B. Stout, Times-Leader, Wil- 
kes-Barre, Pa. 640 
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WANTED—Model 52 Winchester rear sight 
only. H. J. Reeb, 434 North 24th Street, East 
St. Louis, Il. 687 


TRADE—A good Reising 22 cal. auto for a 
good S. & W. 22 cal. 10 inch. Target Pistol. 
F. A. Norton, 636 Center St., Elgin, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Springfield M-1922, cal .22, per- 
fect inside and out, for best offer. WANT— 
New model Colt .45 Auto. Joseph L. Stephens, 
Box 111, Woodland, Cal. 659 


FOR SALE—Two Russian rifles, 7.62 mm. at 
$3. Also two unopened cases of 7.62 ammuni- 
tion at $15 per case of 1,000. E. Molmark, 
Ambridge, Pa. 644 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Monodyne tube ra- 
dio set complete, good B batteries, Brandes 
phones. WANT—Good Kodak, Bond tool for 
Russian or 30-'06 or $15 cash. C. M. Morse, 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Co., Tilden, = 

57 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Savage combination 
Kit, .22 hi-power and .410 shotgun, rifle barrel 
never shot, shotgun barrel fired sixteen shots, in 
original basswood case,, $42.50. .25-35 Win- 
chester rifie full magazine, octagon. bbl., Lyman 
peep, same as new inside and out, $29. .25-20 
Winchester carbine, peep sight, target front, 
condition good as new inside and out. Brand 
new Yankee reloading tools, bullet mold and 
shell resizer, $26. Might consider a Springfield 
as issued or .280 Ross. Wallace Gun Shop, 
Wallace, Idaho. 680 


FOR SALE—Colt S. A. A. 38-40 nickeled 
finish, wood stocks, 5% in. barrel, fine shape, 
$16.50. Luger 9 mm. 1918, 4 in. barrel, fine, 
$15. S. & W. 38 cal., 5-shot, double action, fine, 
$15. Austrian Steyr 9mm. automatic, fine, $20. 
Sharps-Berchardt 45-70 hammerless rifie, barrel 
and outside finish perfect, $12. Pair U. S. Navy 
cutlasses, $3 each or $5 for pair. Swiss Vetterli 
41 cal. rim fire bolt action rifie in fine condition 

8. Model 1886 Winchester cal. 45-90 full mag. 
6-in. barrel, checkered pistol grip and fore-arm 
dn fine condition, $25. Also collection of old 
pistols and revolvers. Send for list. W. S. 
‘Lutz, 212 So. 42nd St., Phila., Pa. 655 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Ithaca 20 ga. auto. 
and burglar gun, new and perfect, worth $37.50, 
sell $27.50. 4X imported “Binoculettes” won- 
derfully small, compact and efficient, new and 
perfect, cost $27.50, sell $17.50. Two new mag- 
azines for .22 cal. Colt auto, $3.75; two for .33 
Colt auto, $2.50. Heiser spring clip shoulder 
holster .38 auto, perfect, $4.75. WANT— 9mm. 
genuine pre-war Luger (give date). Stevens 
pistols, .22 1. r., diamond and other models, 6 
to 10 inch bbls. Other Colt or S. & W. revol- 
vers and autos, all calibers. Also Reising .22 
auto and light weight .410 single bbl shotgun, 
full choke. What have you? All guns must be 
perfect in bbl. and action, and priced reasonable 
L. W. Warnken, Adrian, Missouri. 678 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Webly .455, new, 
with holster, a specially selected weapon, $30. 
Colt s. a. .45, 5%4-in., fired 18 times, $25. Mau- 
ser, Mod. ’93, short, hunting condition only, 
cal. 7mm. pre-war, $12. Winchester '76 50-95 
Ex. one hundred ctgs. good cond., $18. Swiss 
M-L target rifle, set triggers, shaded front and 
peep rear sights, Swiss butt. Complete with 
mold and starter, fine condition, $14. Ethan 
Allen 10 ga., M-L, fine cond. $6.50. 

12 ga. M-L good, $5.50. Turkish B-L cal. . 
chain Dam. bbl. engraved. good cond. $10. Bel- 

n F-L musket, fine, $7. English B-L double 
2 hammer model, by Berry. 30-in. mod. & cyl. 
crank cond. with sole leather case, case needs 
repair, $50. Modern-Bond, Perfection & Belding 
& Mull tools at ten per cent off list. “Albert- 
son,” of Lewes, Dela. 651 


FOR SALE—1 No. 10 Ideal Special tool, new 
.30 '06 $4. 4 sets Ideal No. 4 .38-40, new $3 ea. 
1 set Ideal No. 4 .44-S&W Russian, new, $3. 1 
set Ideal No. 6 44-L, new, $3. 1 set Ideal No. 6 
45 Govt., new, $3. 
new, $3. 1 set Ideal No. :4 .32-20, used, $2. 
Ideal bullet mold, used, No. 358238-220, $1.50. 
4 sets Winchester 1894 reloading tools, new 38- 
56, $3 each. 
tool, new, 40-60 Marlin, $3. 
1894 reloading tool No. mold 40-65, $2. 


1 new Winchester 
1 new 


Winchester 1894 reloading tool No. mold 45-70 


1 set Win. 1894 tools, 40-72. Will 
reload 405, $4. 3 sets new Winchester reloading 
tools 25-20 single shot, $3, each. 1 set new Win. 
chester reloading tool 50 Express, $3. 
Winchester reloading tool 38 S&W, $3. 

new Winchester reloading tool 44 W.C.F., $2.50. 
1 set used Winchester reloading tool 44 W.C.F., 
$1.50. 1 set new Winchester 1894 reloading 
tool 32-40, $3. 1 set new 38-40 Remington re- 
loading tools, $3. Enclose P. O. Money Order 
for any of above. A. W. Reed, Greenville, _ 


Govt., $2. 
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1 set Ideal No. 1 .38 S&W, 


1 set Winchester 1894 reloading : 
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Another Win for Chloroil 


and Stazon Products 














The American Team which won all the matches in the Pan-American 
Shoot at Lima, Peru, used CHLOROIL and STAZON Gun Oil exclusively. 

Every International Team leaving the United States in 1924, and the 
winners of thirty-nine of the big matches at Sea Girt and Camp Perry used 
this combination. 

Because it is the best! 

These leaders in the world’s shooting honors are setting the pace. They 
are able to find out the best and use it. 

Do not trust to obsolete or inefficient materials, but follow their lead. 

These materials are the result of years of chemical research and test by 
the country’s best chemists and riflemen. 

Give your guns a square deal and use the best — it costs no more! 

What is good enough to help uphold the shooting honor of the United 
States is good enough for every-day use. 


If your dealer does not carry this line, fill in the blank and we will furnish 
you with the STAZON KIT. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


- §. E. Corner 4th and Brown 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





From the original drawing by 
Sgt. Burns—//th Infantry. 


The Bridgehead 
at Dun-Sur-Meuse 


Did you ever watch a swimmer pull himself into a 
boat? First, strong fingers on the gunwale, then 
the head and shoulders raised, and, with a heave 
and a grunt, he is over the side. 


That’s what a bridgehead is! 


First the Engineers—laying their flooring over 
pontoons in the hell of bursting shrapnel and the 
deadly gas, then the advance guard of the Infantry, 
and finally the long lines of the Brigade or Division. 


The 5th Division accomplished the difficult feat of 
establishing a bridgehead at Dun-Sur-Meuse, on the 
eastern bank of the river, in the face of the deadly 
fire from the grimly-holding Boche. General 
Pershing called this operation “one of the most 
brilliant military feats in the history of the American 
Army in France.” 


The 11th Infantry, on the heights above the west- 
ern bank, for a time protected the crossing and 
later fought at the very peak of the advance until 
the Armistice was signed. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


DuPont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 
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